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ABSTRACT 

This study exaained the earnings and wage rate 
7 between Federal government and private sector workers 

in 1960 and 1970 to consider the comparability of these workers and 
the application of the Comparability Doctrine in Federal pay policy 
during that period. Two types of earnings and wage rate eguations 
were estimated by ordinary least squares for all Federal and all 
private workers and eight race-sex groups of Federal and private 
workers. The data came .from the 1960 and 1970 Public Ose Samples. 
Ronald Oaxaca's technique for analyzing difr<5rentials was employed to 
decompose the estimated differentials into a part attributable to 
differences in characteristics between the two types of workers and a 
part ascribed to economic rent paid to Federal workers. These results 
indicated that Federal earnings and wage rates exceeded private in 
both years for every group examined. The largest proportion of the 
differentials, over 70 percent in most cases, for most race-sex 
groups consisted of economic rent paid to Federal workers. It was 
concluded that the source of this is the Federal career employees 
system. It was recoamended that the number of applicaats at each 
Federal. job level be weighted in considerations of Federal pay 
raises, (The docuaent concludes with eight pages of a selected 
bibliography and an appendix of the aeans of variables.) (Author) 
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i-i^d::rai GovoAnjKoni und rrivat'.' S;>ctor l'urJ;ors 

Thesis dW-victor: ?rof-s5or ilUiiuol K. Tnussln 

This st'icy v-jx:.:-nr;od the c r nf n anJ v/ny- r.ne diff>r- " 
e..-::iQls betv/cr-n Fcd--r^! f;07xrrnr^ent 2n<! prlv^it-^ sr^ctor v;ork- 
In 1950 and 1970 tn consKU'r the ccinparabllUy of Fadar- 
and private v.orkors rn the two years and the cippl 1ca tlon 
of the GcnparrVbMlty DDctrine In Fedora! pay po'Ucy during 
tiiot pariod. T'.vo types of viarnings and az-jqcd rata equations 
v/ere estirnai:ed by ordinary least squares: one type which 
inciudsd psr::onal characteristics viriablos and the other 
.which, in acidltlon. Included occupational vdrlobles. Thesa 
were estimated for all Federal and all privace workers and 
eight race-sex groups of Fadcral and private workers. The 
data used i/ere Subsarr.ples fro:Ti the ]D50 and 197C Public Use 
Scsnpl es . 

Ronc^ld Oaxaca's technique for analyzing differentials 
e.Tiployad to decoinpose the estinated differentials Into 
a part attributable to differences In characteristics be- 
tween the tv/c types of v/orkers ;ind a part ascribed to econon- 
ic rent paid to Federal v/orkers. Because earnincjs were 
thought to ref Isci- stability of smployaent during the year 
while wage rates did not; a comparison of the two differ- 
entials enabled consideration of the influences of dlffer- 
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u h >: -u' i 1 i i) 5 .11 f f . > • -o >! 1 1 ,1 ) . 

v^»r rocos e;tc^-'?x!>vJ .^r^vcit^ s^irnings nUs i- 'i^th 

thrj rajcrity of tli^ raca-sr^x •: roups, cor-:.1.rts c? iconoric 
rc-n:: piilvi to Fi-'icirt- i •.."jrksrr. . In both y^jarc -N-f "isrcjsst 
grozs diff^^rentlal and econornic rent In both scrnlngs .^r.d 
u-agcs rates wero for whrcs males. It \;2S concludad that 
tha source of this pers is to, it sconoroic rent Is th2 Fedsral 
systsr, of career nriployees v/hvch acts «s 2 rfistrlctlve 
force which la ads to nor. -cornpetl ng groups. 

The results of this thesis inipVied that the Conipar- 
ability Doctrine was conceived in error and implemented 
unnecessarily. Hc'ever, It v/as recognized that sone struc- 
ture is necessary to coordinate the conplex Federal pay re- 
lationships and that nany external forces impincje on this 
structure. It was reconnended that an accurate estii7ier,e 
be cltained of the number of applicants at each Federal 
job level in considering Federal pay raises both as a check 
on the inpl i cations of the co.-:ipari sons with private sector 
jobs and to account for the influence of other market 
forces on the Federal pay structure. 
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St.^cc:.; n.U'^rDu u n-v,> stags of ccG,io;nic daveloun-rc 
ci.-a tha first "siwicft eca,..on;'" in t»ia vwU. r:;:s Uwi. 
i'don to S;; '..;:ich "cro hslv if mo:-.) 

fros tho rjr.T.vt!, of sacvica spipla^fisr:!; which hss o>;c;.r>>ad 
throos.hout the past century b..t c.t an l.creaslns rata sine. 
1S29.' Tftrss trends In ecployaent In ths post-war p^riot! 
have bssn particularly lisportjnt U this transition: esrl- 
cultural c^ploymant has bean declining, governnsnt smploy- 
aant has bsan growing very rapidly, and ranufacfiri.ig eSs- 
ployrient has been relativaly stabls, particularly since tha 
inid-1950"s.2 EnployDent In all levels of government (local, 
state, and Federal) has grown from 10.2 per cant of total 

oyment in 19*7 to 16.6 per cant of total employment in 
1S70. This major change in the composition of total en- 
Ployment is a reflection of both the increasing denand for 
sarvices and service-intsK.Ivs goods and tha mvtura of their 
production functions. Moreover, these deva1op,n3r.ts can be 
expected to have further irpact on the coinposition of an- ■ 
Ployment in the future. The presence and growth of a large 
government sector can be expected to have i.^iportant effects 
on ths use of human resources quite distinct from those 
which result from the growth of the privately o«ned service 



sector. 
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in VD73, hK.;. vronposUlon of ^ovarni^ent eniployaent (In- 

U.J. arr'^^d Forces 2/323,000 
l.b. Gover.n::MMt 2, .^65, 000 

S € >5 u J2 y e r ,~: t 2 , D 2 1 , C 0 {) 

local Gcvorn.;^ir.n 7,80^^000 



Th5 r-WJar^l ^iQv^rn.-i^r.t cu,;:cys i.mra civil iutis ll^c,^ ^ny oihs, 
sl.ivj]^ unit cf sovornr^^iv: n e^uploys a total of 3.3 p-r 
cent Of thib country* 2 work force. ^ Therefore, Insight into 
thd affacts of the eivtire government sector on our nanpowar 
US23 end n22dn c.nn be gainad by focusing attention on the 
role of the Federal governnien t as an employer. 

This subject v/Hl bs considered In this thasis through 
the study of earnings and v.-age differentials between Federal 
SovGrnment and private sector workers in 1950 and 1970. 
Before comniencing such a study, an understanding of the in- 
stitutional framework for wage determination In tha Federal 
government and a review of the relevant literature on wage 
diffarentials is valuable. These topics will be considered 
in detail In Chapters M and III. 

Wages for Federal civilian eniployees are defined by 
several diff^rBnt statutory systems depending on occupation 
and/or govern.Tien t agency of empi oy.Tient . Although tha faaliaf 
that Federal workers should racoive wages co.nparable to 
those paid In the private sector has prevallsd for over a 
century, detailed reforin in the wage systems to achieve the 
goal of equal pay for equal level of work was not enacted 
until the ISSO's. Through a series of laws, a procedure 
was specified for each of the pay systems by which average 

fr. IS 



l2Vi5} of woH:, .If 1?vcrun:ve5 in Fsciera'I pay W3rs requir-tl 

<:chi«v«<i 1n w^gas (h-.;-: v/!th no cor.sld^ratlan of frl.rii- bs.re- 
fits) by 1970. 

St-vLv-ral qirest-fG.is ari se froir. this policy of compsrabi N 
Ity. It is .important to dsternlne ^.vhether private pay rat-s 
exceeded Federal pay rat^s in ISoO and whether the two he- 
C2n?2 coiTiparabla in 1 970 as tha pol icyin^kers have maintained. 
Tha soQl of this policy v/as to attain pay rates v/h1ch are 
comparable the same loyal of v;ork in both sectors. Thero- 
foris another question v/hich arises is whether workers of 
comparable productivity receive comparable pay In both 
sectors. The answer to this question has Implications for 
the validity of the governnient 's definition of comparability 
and of the struoture of its -pay systems. 

In order to study these questions, the ^.m^i^l earnlnas- 
and astir.iates of the hourly wa^as of Federal and private 
wor!-u»rs derived from a subsair.ple of the Public Use Saniples 
of 1 950 and 1970 are exainined. Separate earnings and v;a3e 
-equations are estimated for each sector. In addition, Ftid- 
eral and private workers are each divided into whites, non- 
whites, males, feinalss, vml te males, white females, non- 
white males, and non-white females. Two types of earnings 
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an^ :>;::r- C'sii.r. tloiTJ T.sti?o.a^o^ for oacir sro^p, G^ra -^^.^^ 
^vii;.it1on, ificliubci only juirsoj^al ch^ractaristlc^ and urian 

J'C turns to aducatlo.i and -^tf^or i e;rce end in th? ;^ff'..-tc ..^ 
'ci1scr-ii;iint.tion by i^acs 3«^<j b:; 2.-;x ivro s;:a:.r! nad for th-^ dif, 
liiU groups for of the a<! actions. 

The 5ro3s dlffcrtJii trails (the diffsrencrs between tie 
tuoans of earninss and of Wcvga rates) between Faderai and 
private workers for each of thasa subdl vislor.s can than be 
daccjnposed into a portion attributable to differencas In 
prcductlvity and a portion which remains for comparable 
workers. The techn1c.ua employ-d to ma!<e this deconposUton 
Is that used by Oaxc^ca and by Malkiel and MaUle; in thair 
studios of sax discrimination. The modal underlying the 
estimated waga and earnings equations and the technique 
for doccuposing the di f ferentiais are discussed in detail 
in Chapter IV, The equations and differentials estimated 
for all Federal end private workers in 1950 and V?70 as 
W5ri as those estirMt-d for the eight sub-groups of Fodaral 
and private workers (v/hitos, non-whitas, n^ales. fc^^i.. 
White nales, white fe.~ales. non-white males, and non-white 
females) in both years are examined in Chapters V and VI, 
The i,r.pli cations of thsse results for the Coinparabi 1 i ty. 
Doctrine and the Federal pay sy stents are considered there 
and in Chapter VII, 
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KlSTrTUTIOrjAl BACKGROUND 

£viPioyi>5S of the rajiaral ycvoi-nijion b ara paid u:\d-^r 
several dlff^rant statutory systw.s est^ibl ished by Co^--^-- 

t'ovarnlnn FodGral p?.y policies. In thr^ last dacado a slg- 
nlflcent chnnue v-as mde in f-to-al pay policy vlth tiu' 
v-nsctei.it 1iUo lai.- of the Coinparabnity Doctrine Mch r.«1ji- 
tain^c that Fedaral and private workers at the same level 
of work should receive comparable pay. Tha exact procsduras 
for instituting this poMxy varied ajuong the different sta- 
tutory pay systeiRG. Before considering tha results of this 
policy, a brief ravisw of tha principles of the major pay 
systcTis and of the procedures for. applying the Cornparabll i ty 
Doctrine is essential . 

Federal Pay Systems 
Federal civilian employees are paid under several dif- 
ferent systems. In 1973, 46 per cent of aVVFederal civilian 
employees v/ere paid under the General Schedule. This sy.nen 
classifies jobs by occupation and level of work into 425 job 
series and 18 grades. The pay scales apply uniforr^ly throuoh- 
out different geographic regions and are fixed by law, flost 
white-collar Federal civilian employees (clerical, tech- 
nical, career professional, and adninistrati ve) and pro- 
tective employees are included under this systein. In 1973, 
22.3 per cent of Federal civilian employees were blue-collar 
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Ko^'kors in trafts, trudo*:, and n^Ur ocoupa^^uuiS , cost of 
uhOi;^ c^r^) pair! und -r th5 i^-vlervl Mriga Sy^ten? of th- Civ- 

vormui^ s->:-iUr fi:j;cnl ons . Ths )irit1oinl sclii^a^1;.s of the 
f ,1 i J: d S t K 5 p ;i 3 ^ ^ ; . ^ ^ ^ 4 . 7 p ^ v ^ .2 n t 0 f : 1 1 
F^dnrol c1vni::n employees in T<??3. Salaries depend on 
dutlGS perrorn-d. Thr. 1S70 Postfll Hoory^ni^ation Act author- 
T2^d theiPostal Service to set tha pay of postal eaployess 
which It usually doss by nagotlation with einployde orgcinlza- 
tions (union or other). Most Postal Service employees ara 
paid under the Postal ^arvlce Schadula which has 22 levels 
of responsibility and difficulty. Ths reniQinIng einployass, 
who wsro under the Ganerai Schedula pay systs.^ 1n the old 
Pos*: Office Department, ara now under the Postmaster end 
Supervisor Schedule. Special pay plans covered 7 per cent 
of all Federal civilian employees in 1973. Groups under 
such pay plans include the Central Intellisence Agency, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the Ato:nic Eriergy Coinnlssion, 
the Foreign Service, top officials in the executive branch, 
and others J 

Fringe Benefits 
Federal civilian employees also receive such fringe 
benefits as annual leave, sick leave, holidays, health bene- 
fits, life insurance, injury compensation, retirement, un- 
einploy;;ient compensation, and severance pay. Annual leave 
varies with the number of years spent in the Federal service 
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(.:iv-;ii.Tn pi. it ci»5«i table lalHUry sarvJce): for the ft„ 
i.!^.-,- yaars, annual lae./o is thirtae.-, days c year;' for ths 

i-a.jrs. !i: I5 tiisnty days a yaar; and aftar 

fi.-to..a yo,rs. 1t is twe.rty-si, days year. Sick l.avi: 
is tr.;rt-oi, cUys a yaar. In arf^fi fion, thara are nina 
J...-liaays.< Ihare aro "Mrty-stx pUas u-dor the voluntary 
F.Jeral E,::p1oye,,5 Koa 1 th Caneflts prosrat. v/iUch is fidni,-,- 
1r.ierscl by tU- Ci-.'ii Sar-zice Cosaission. Tha so./errBsnt' s 
^ii4re ^,f tho total prsnfun was 33 par cent in 1 950 and was 
raised to this agaiaa-ifl 14)56. By 1959. hoivever. the govern 
menf s share had dropped to 27 per cent. 3 Lifa insurance 
and accidental death and disme^ber.^ant insuranca are avail- 
able, to Federal arnployees v/ithout taking a physical exan,- 
ination. The awunt is usually at least $2,000. more than 
the ctployae's annual base pay. The employee pays two- 
thirds 07- the premiur. for this amount of Insurance and the 
sovernosnt p.-,ys the re.-naininn one-third. The e^ployea niay 
sisc purchase a,i additional $10,000. of insurance through 
payroll deductions but ha pays the full prealun.. The 
govor.n.nt supplies injury cc.pensation and death benaflts 
for a,-,ployee.s ,,ho suffer these in the performance of their 
duties. 

The retirement system for Federal anployees has been 
In operation .since the f,-/enties but has been troubled for 
a ions tine with a huge unfui.ded liability and the prob- 
ability Of eventual bankruptcy due to insufficient govern- 
ment contributions. Ho...,ever. legislation -was enacted 
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to h:ilp cor.-jct thif; lii'^ji tloii with lj:;pfov>ad flna.nc- 
ins.^ U.rjsr thiK s^-st^in, 7 psr c-nt of the saLrry of :aroa; 
tind c:Cvroer-cv)r.vIit1r,nal F^dc^ral enploy^^v^s ^5 vn'thheld for 
tlKi rtitlrori^ant funci. T,V2 er^pl cyc'.. » s contribution to this 
furu! v/11] U roturn^vv'i to hiin if ^vjvi.'S prior to five 
v^orn of s.;.rvfc^. If "loavd^ ...ftor flv^ or r^ore yoH.-s 
of servico, ho n.^.y chooso either to huvo his money ra- 
turned t^. h1i.i or l3j.ya it In th3_ fii.id mid roc-ive an annuity 
bssrnnins at sixty-.two. If th^ eaployaa becomes disabled 
after five or rnore yoars of service, he may retire and 
receive an annuity ln.^edlataly. Retirement benefits are 
based on the highest average salary earned during any 
thr25 consecutive years of government service. For ex- 
aniple, a Federal eir.ployse with thirty years of service 
ray retire at age fifty-five and receive 56 1/4 per cent 
of the highest aver^ige salary he earned during any three 
consecutive years of his career. ^ Survivor annuities are 
also paid to qualifying spouses and children of Federal 
er.:ploye«s. Ther^ Is also a cost-of-living annuity Increase 
based on the Consuner Price Index. ^ 

Unemploymer.t conpensation sinilar to vfhat eligible 
private enjployees receive is also available to Federal em- 
ployees who have left the Federal service through layoffs 
or terminated appointiJTnts, The conditions for t^: jg^t^ 
einployment insurance are those set by the state in which 
they work. Severance pay Is provided for Federal enployees 
who are Ineligible for Immediate retirement benefits but 
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lu:v?j G.Kin sop.;rai-.i:d \;ithoiii. caus-j. Sovarance pay .i^pencl^j 
on y-.>a>'i of F -Jordl ssrvice ar?d ysors of aga oyer forty. 
It c::;;r5iot b.i r^rc-acc-r thxrn the ^nployes^s basic snnual com- 

Yho quuotlnn virtsss whethar thsre Is sor.ie guiding' 
principle- byhi.i-i tli?32 Focj^rai pay systems. Of "che four 
principles th.T.'; havi> be^^n suggested ability to pay. 
cost of Viving, i)roduct1 vlty, comparability of wages It 
appears that tlie comparability principle Us become the 
guiding one In Federal wage deternil nation.^ This principle 
tias had a long history In the legislation of Federal wage 
cletarminatlon. This can be traced 'to an 1852 lav/ in v/hlch 
Congress Instructed the Secretary of Navy to set wages of 
blue-collar workers so that they would conform "with those 
of private Gstabllshnients in the irnmediate viclnl ty . <^ 
This Is the oritJln of the ways determination process for 
Federal Ware Systep employees described above. However, 
ur.tn the late lD60's, pay rates for the sam^ blua-collar 
jobs varied significantly apong different Federal agencies 
sinco each agency set pay rates for its own einployeas. 
Each agency used somewhat different job definitions and 
different surveys of pay rates of conparablc privatn sector 
jobs which were statistically invalid. The differentials 
for sinilar blue-collar Jobs in the same vicinity in differ- 
ent Federal agencies were as nuch as sixty-four cents par 
hour in 1964.1'* important step in eliininating such 
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viirfor-5nfi.ila Viis t-!:3n on DecL-nbar with th<» >vp» 

prov.-il of ths Cc)0r<Hr.2t?;d Fariaral llage Syi^tan which ?.-o^ 
vid.y<! il5at bluo-conar ^^oWsers juirformins the sana jch In 

r.ii;.^3 locilrtj. .rhouVd rt^c-^ive th^ saria pay regardl-ss 
0/ v'hut Foder^il a^^^ncy oinploys tHivi. This nun-/ 5yst2r.i 
thu:: provided fevi-ral bh,?j^con^r cjohs bs sya1t:.-iij 

cfr:{ raMk.^c! on a coi:::on bci^ils and tha t tha x^Kipan'son wi th 
private 52.:tor r.vt-^s p«da using s.fv^ys of sutlstfcany 
vaild sar-ipl-s saVscted hy the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 13 

^ In order to make the Coordinatad Federal Rage System 
workable, the number of wage areas for comparison was re- 
duced to 152 froi. 330 and th. number of job grading stand- 
ards from U3G0 to 2C0. Approximately' one-third of the 
wage are.^s ware surveyed in the first surveys ordered In 
July 1958 and the e.^ployees then were covered by the new 
system. Surveys of the remaining two-thlrds of the wage 
areas ware scheduled to be co.npleted in fiscal 1970."''^ 
entire set of job Grading standards was scheduled to be 
completed by fiscal 1972. Although this system did not 
permit union negotiation on pay or strikas. it did recog- 
nise Federal employes unions and did invite their partici- 
pation in other aspects of the pay-setting process. The 
Coordinated Federal !/age System was replaced in 1972 by 
the Federal Wage System. This system also provided uniform 
practices for setting rates of pay for Federal employees 
which would be equal across agencies In the same local 
wage area and comparable to those paid to private employees 
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iirtia in .iCcr.r'J irru \:1th >.'ork, cjuoHf ioJi 1 1on , and f^-spon:- 

t-i priv^tt. rctts Is i-iC-o on ;Jia basis of iurvo^^s Cvinducte:; 
oy fchu Buroai: or l^Vojr Stutistlcs srid S2y<jr.2l paylines or-s 
ntt^4 to th^ vurv.iy tlata £S suldQlinas f^r ciatsr.il.ii 
schadulad pay rates. 

lasnl rscoiinition of the comparabiMty prlncfple for 
other civilian oaployees of the Foderal governnent came in 
the early lD50's."'ln 1962, after studiss had been pade' 
of the relationship batwesn Fedaral t;ovarn;nant and private 
sector salaries. Congrass and President Kcnnady a^raed 
that a v,'age diffarsntlal betwaan the Federal goverr.mant 
and the private sector should not exist and action should 
be taken in ordvr that "fedaral pay rates be coniparable 
with prlvat'i enterprise pay rates for the same level of 
work. The federal Salary Reform Act of 1952. the Fed-, 
era! Pay Acts of 1967, and Federal Pay Comparability Act 
of 1970 v/ere pas;>od In order to achieve this goal. The 
Federal Salary Heforn Act of 1962 was directed toward 
makintj the salaries of Federal white-collar workers con- 
parable with private sector salaries for the sair.e levels 
of work. Consequently, it covered the following salary 
systenis: the Postal Field Service, the General Schedule, 
and the salary systems for dentists, physicians, and nurses 
in the Oepartnent of fledlcine and Surgery of the Veteran's 
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/,x!:.rini$tr:icinn J^' A nu>ru.-}r rjf Gh'llian asGncic: have 
choson to foilvv^ tho Gonc-r.Vl Sclu^duU^ In tin's policy 
5:hou3h thiiy ern no?: rocjuirsd tt5 do so by lav/. In add- 
liMoru 0 ISiVy law rri..]!n*red ths pey in th-s MlMtavy fortes 
to increasffd !:.Ti:^ad1atsly fonov-ing ii Gar.2r3l Schsdu;« 

^' PAT€" Survey 

The r??c!v2r.yi Salary Reforrn Act of 1951 authoriz^id the 
Office of nanasemgnt and Budget and tha Civil Service 
Commission to mke a report comparing Federal A/Uh private 
sector sararles on the basis of Inforination found in the 
National Survey' of Professional, Admlnlstrdti ve. Technical, 
and Clerical Pay the "PATC" survey conducted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. This survey contains infornia- 
tlon on seventy-nine jobs in thirteen of the first fifteen 
General Schedule work levels; fifty concerning profession- 
al and administrative work, five supervisory clerical work, 
fifteen clerical work, and nine technical work. These in- 
clude seventeen of the roughly 430 occupations the General 
Schedule covers. The jobs included in the "PATC" survey 
must meet the following criteria: the work must be basic- 
ally the saine In the pri vate and Federal sectors; the joT)- 
rnust be important in numbers in both sectors; it must be 
surveyabXe by the job-matching method; it r-ust be covered " 
by a published Civil Service Commission classification 
standard; and, in the private sector, it must be present 
across industry lines. 20 This survey has been constantly 
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i-o-.-,3.,o,.,^.J ^nd roviiod for battsr applicrtion of the coin- 
i-^rsoiVity principle fo^ Fedsral wlvito-col 1 a)- worksrs. 
Hcv;jver, it is isparcant to rote that its coveraoe is 
"i^sQd «n ,Sure«, of t:,s Bu-Jaat and Civil Service interprets 
tia:; of Sovar..inBnt psy policy. "2' Tha rsfarance date for 
th-; survey is ;!,irc!i. (Prior to 1972. it was June.) it 
covers an g.ogra?;, icil araas of tha United States except 
A;as.k£ and Ka«ii. [pHor to 1965. it excluded non-natro- 
polite araas.) it includas establishments with a mininiui, 
of 50 to 250 employees, depending on the industry. The 
industries covered are: manufacturing; transportation. 
coMunicatlon, electric, gas. and sanitation services; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate: ensineering and architectural services; and com- 
mercially operated research, development, and tasting lab- 
oratories. 

The "PATC" survay, then, provides the infornatlon 
necessary for the Salary Survey Liason Comnlttee (composed 
of nemters of the Office of Hanagement and Budget and the 
Civil Service CoOTission) to make a comparison of Federal 
and private sector salaries. In order to nia.ke this com- 
parison, an arithmatic average is taken of all private 
sector pay rates at each grade, giving equal weight to 
all jobs surveyed at each grade. However, the Federal 
Salary Reforn Act of 1952 also required that "pay dlstinc 
tlons shall be inalntalned in keeping with work and perform- 
ance distinctions,"" and these arithmetic averages do not 
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vio rjcaU or r-cava^ po.y ra!:--. coK:p;jrab1»- to pvlvU^ 

pro;i-v p.y distinctions for d-iVfarent r^..hral ara^as, 

In:^ tf>2 constructors or thiz paylin-, hov;-v^r, U Is ;r;-.ort- 
ar.t to notu the 1 :in;1e-uac1 Oi. of tl^^ "PATV survey. 

By adininlscrativa action, v^ork^^rs in certain st^jnjsnfcs 
of tJie private sector (all industries In aorlculturs, for- 
estries, and fisharies; nlning; and contract construction; 
certain industrlas in transportation and services; and 
establlshnents below ininifiium s1zs, which varies according 
-to industry) and, by law, state and Vocal governnent 
ernplcyess vi^rs excluded from the "PATC" survey in the be- 
lief that their numbers of white-collar workers ware too 
sfr.all to seriously affsct national ^a'lary estimates and 
"their pay determination did not result from free play over 
bargaining tables and other salary-deternilning processes . "24 
In addition, employees of non-profit organizations were ex- 
cluded by administrative action in the belief that these 
organizations did not confor::: with the definition of the 
private sector. The General Accounting Office has estimated 
t/iat, as a result of these exclusions, the "PATC" survey 
covers Just over ona-fourth of the total twenty-one million 
non-Federal whito-collar employees, excluding the self- 
employed. These workers are categorized in Table 1. 
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Tabl- "I 



1 1 Ion: 



per cani 



1 — — - - « « ■ ^ ^ -I 



organizations 

Enipl o.yees i n : 
govsrnnients 



b1 ishrsn ts 


7,2 


2C.V 


h i i s liinsr, i s 

but bsicw 

of the survey 


7.2 


2 D • y 


b1 ishments 
tri es 


4.9 


17.5 


profit 


2 , 5 


9.0 


2 and local 


6.2 


22.1 



Source 



Goniptroner Genaral of th^ United States, U S 
General Accounting Office, Report to Conqress *Ir- 
praven rants Needed in the Survey of n on-fid^y^i 
.^.'iJlLij^Jj?^d as a uasis for Ad.Uisti luiTid iTit 
>.^>?^1ss, 8-lb/v5o (Ivashington, D' .C: U. S. c^o n- 
era] Accounting Office, May 11, 1973), n. 27 " 



The GAO has recofnn^endad that the exclusions niade in the 
"PATC" survey should be eliminated as much as possible on 
the grounds that 




processes for State and local government employees 
has r;iade their salary rates reflect various factors 
which sinilarly affect pay in private enterprise." 

In its study of the "PATC" survey, the GAO also found that 

the survey was not representative of the Federal jobs et 

certain levels. The survey data for four GS levels was 

criticized specifically. At GS-5. the GAO found that the 
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s.urvi-iy included a 5:.:i<Uir propor tlo.i of-clorlcfil jobs snd - 
?: larger prcportion of col 1 eo^-htrcj-type jobs than are 
fo-jf:u In the Fedofa'i s{?ctor. This wcild givs the survsy 
tivaracjG .-it GS-5 ati upward bias. SiirrlVarlys at GS-7 and GS-9, 
tho survey included si^aller proportion of jciirrneynan jobs 
and a larger prcportlon of dov-il opsTiental positions than 
ara found in the Fedsral sac tor. This vyould give tha sur- 
vey averages at GS-7 and G5-9 an upv?ard bias also. At 
GS-15, only three jobs were Included attorney, anginesr, 
and chfiffiist. Approximately 24 per cent of the Federal work- 
ers at GS-15 were represented by these three positions which 
turned out to be among the highest paid at that level in the 
private sector. Therefore, the survey at this level would 
also be upward biased. In order to correct these prcblens, 
the GAO reconmended that the surv..ey3e expanded at each of 
these levels to more adequately reflect the range of work 
and responsibilities found at each of these levels in the 
Federal government. 

Cofnparabl 1 1 ty Payl 1 ns 
The coniparabil i ty paylina is fitted to a scatter dia- 
gram of the av3rage private pay rates. The payline actually 
used in computing the comparable Federal pay rates is a 
compromise between the payline giving the best fit to the 
scatter diagram of private pay rates and the payline provid- 
ing uniforn percentage differentials in Federal pay between 
adjacent grades. The Official payline which has been used 
to construct salary schedules since 1967 is a compromise, 
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fnon, betw-.iii the Uniforf;: Line anc! tire Na'sslnben- U^i. 
Tho Uniror.-i Lin- satisfies tha roourrer^ent th.it pay dtstinc- 
t>:ons -nth v^arJ^ ^liistl^.cticr.s by provldii^y 

for uniform: ?:irc^nl4g^ diff^r^r^t^^ls betu.»<2n tho follov1«^ 
c^Jacant gr.d^.: ,3,5.7,9, iM2j3, 14,15, U.ly, and 13. 

r»:2aSo.^ Tor cni. c^n bo tr^c^d to ths 0rTg1n^>1 Classlfl-^ 
cation Act of 1523. Accord Ins to th- classlftccrcion systo?,!, 
t;is cUrlcal and technician grades fro.-n GS-1 throush GS-IO 
covc'r approxlnatsly equal v/ork intervals while the pro- • 
fessional sracles, beginning at GS-5, covar work intervals 
approvrir:atery double the sire of the clerical orades. The 
Uniforni Line v;as derived from the averages of private 
sector pay rates using the forrnula: y « ab^; where "y" = 
the salary to be derived for each grade, "a" « the salary 
rata to be derived for each base grada, "b" = one plus the 
intergrada differential, and "x" = the nunbsr of work Inter- 
vals between the base grade and the grade for which the 
salary rate is being derived. 

However, when this line is fitted to the private sector 
pay averages, there are severe disadvantage? in the result- 
ing Federal conparabil i ty pay rates. Although the Uniforn 
Line provides the required uniform percent^.ge differentials 
and pay rates comparable to the private sector averages,- 
the pay rates derived for the upper and lower grades are un- 
desirable. At GS-5, which is a college recruitnant grade, 
the Uniforn Line lies. 24 per cent below the private sector 
averages for professional and administrative jobs surveyed 
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i\t this work loy:.'-. Co:r5oqu...n , it Is argued that the uss 
i)f thozo ratos vrs^jVd put the r^vid^ral novernin^nt at a Sivera ' 
d1 «:acvanSogs in reorvilting con<-}£;o rjraduates. Hovi'iyar, this 
M'ay also reflect the possibility of ^ipvj:ird bias in th^i sur- 
vey <i^t3 for thii; Uvsl not>-ic above. Tha rotas tha Uniform 
lintj provicle^ for CS-15, {15-17. and GS-IB, on the ot:-i3r hand, 
arc too high to be consistsnt with prossnt pol icy regarding 
the rel-a-troirs-fiip fe-atween Consressi onal salariss and those 
of political executives. '^^ 

In order to resolve the difficulties concerning the pay 
rates the Uniforiii Line provides for the upper and lower 
Srades, the Nassin^bans Line was suggested. This line is of 
thG form: y « ab--7 (where y, a, b, and x are defined as 
above). This, then, makes the intsrgrade differential s 
largar among the lower graces and decreasing through the 
upper grades. However, while this payline did bring rates 
at GS-5 closer to "comparable" private sector averages, tha 
differences in intergrade differentials were so great that 
they ware no longer in keeping with work distinctions .29 

In order to reconcile these differences, tha Official 
Line was developed. Like the Hassinibene Line, the Official 
Line provides for larger differentials among the lower 
grades and then gradually decreasing differentials. How- 
ever, the maximum difference between adjacent intergrade 
differentials is 2.1 per cent between the GS-l/GS-3 and 
6S-3/GS-5 differentials (as opposed to 8.2 per cent under 
the fJassimbene Line) and this decreases .2 per cent at each 
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diffoj-^ntlul theri^after. This lii^e, thon, 1s an improvi^n^nt 
Gv;ir the fkiSMKbor.- line, although tlu^ pyy at GS^s 

Is sun loc/: vrj po^. ^.j,. ^..-.^^ ^.^^ pvivut- sector avj^r-ss. 
Th^ Offlclcil Urvo ]3 flcKlbU; sDict? by i«t;reas1n5 or 
cresslno th- sixti of tti3 dlfforentlnl b-t^fsen anj 
v^hila kaspiag th^ Stt,?e pattern for the roT:^ainina difT>re«tiol 
tlve pay! i no c?.n bo n,ade st^epsr or fletter.^^^ 

At present, then, the Official Line is ussd to construct 
a coiiiparabillty schadule for Faderal pay ratas. The rates 
derived frotn tha payVine bscome the fourth v/ithln-graae 
rates of the General Schedule. Under the General Schedule, 
there are 10 rates v/ithin each salary grade. The maximum 
rate for each grade is 30 per cent higher than the minimum 
rate and each increase within grade is 3-1/3 per cent of 
the minimum rate. These within-grade rates can be computed 
from the fourth within-grade rate derived from the payline. 
The pay rates for the othsr salary systems covered by the 
Comparability Doctrine are computed by identifying key 
grades in each system with grades under the General Schedule. 
Once these comparable pay rates are determined, they are 
reported to the President who then sends the report to 
Congress with apprcpriatc recommendations. Congress may " 
then act on these recommendations or take any action it 
chooses . 

Application of the Comparability Doctrine 
Since enactment of the Comparability Doctrine in 1962, 
several laws have authorized pay increases to achieve this 
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go.-xl Of full co!."par->hiV}ty. D.it'i used in Inpl SiTj^nti n-.,' this 
policy i nciic^-cerj tlu' s^p br-tusan privato soctor c;r.a FadiiVal 
t*-jv.>rr5n5«Rt snlurias r^^nrjod fro^ 13 por r.a«t ut SS~3 to 3;:. 2 
P^r csnt at GS- 1 7 (vUh fcthiral pay gra-vtsr than privvto 

cent. Privais s^c^c-jr salaries tosq^2 pcv cane: bticwai^. 
1952 and 1970 vrhiie FarJaral govarnmant salGriss ro5s 53 
per cent. Thua, the data indicated that tha averaga sap 
between private sactor and Federal govsrnnjant salaries was 
only 6 per cent in 1 970 and had disappeared six months 
after that,^^ However, to determine whether these con- 
clusions were accurate, in early 1972 the General Accounting 
Office faetran a detailed (and still iinconipl eted ) study of the 
application of the Federal government's pay setting system. 
The first of a series of reports concerning the design and 
conduct of the "PATC" survey was published in May 1973. 
Future reports v/ill deal v/ith tha use of this survey in ad- 
justing white-collar rates and the structure of the Federal 
pay systems. 3 3 

The GAO's criticisms of the survey and its recommanda- 
tions to expand occupational coverage at certain levels and 
to make tha sample more representative ware noted abova. 
In Its ^cc^^^^j^Jq||lson of average private and Federal rates 
after comp:a>a:bi 1 1 ty adjustments had been made in 1962 and 
1^972, t4ie GAO found that gaps remained between Federal and 
private ra^es. Although all the differentials had narrowed 
substantially over the decade, aJv'GS-l and GS-2, Federal 
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r^t.ys r.^u;iined n-.ucr, hTcjher their, private (differentials of 
vVpp.N^x f; and 12 per cent rasp'^c ti veTy ) . At GS-3 , 

vJ3.-n, tU^-12, ^nd F-d-ral r^tas .^Uo exccu^^d private 

r:?-..-: v.'hilii priyit.i r,-,u.s v/are higher at th-j reinalning sik 
GS levels, Th- <i:^v;cf:ons for th^se te/i GS levels rarnad 
fr^iw 0.5 per cc?]it to 5.1 par cant. Howsver, the Ir.nTde- 
qu^ciss of th- ''PATC" survey wakes. the validity of these 
co;ip5ri£ons ^u^szUr^^b^^J^ Therefore, the question of 
v/hather full contparabi 1 1 ty between private sector and Feder- 
al government pay rates has been achieved is still unre- 
solved. 

It is irnportant to note in assessing the Coniparabi 1 i ty 
Doctrine that, as presently enacted, it only refers to 
comparable pay rates for the sane level of work, not necess^ 
arily for the same job. Moreover, Federal pay rates must 
naintain differentials in keeping with work distinctions. 
Therefore, the conparabi 1 i ty v/as intended to be approxijnate 
only and deviations v.are expected for certain industries, 
occupations, and seographic areas. 35 However, the basic 
goals of the camparabiiity policy were, in President Kennedy's 
words, to 

assure equity for the Federal eniployee with his equals 
throughout the national economy - enable the Gov-rn* 
nent to compete fairly with private firns for qualified 
personnel - and provide at last a logical and factual 
standard for setting Federal salaries. 36 ^-^ccuai 

If this policy has been successful, workers who are conipar- 
able in their personal and productive characteristics should 
receive comparable pay. In order to examine this question, 
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c.t,-?rir.r|s and v<iuu d1 v reror.tla 1 of Fodero] u.Td priv.it'^ " 
\.orkars v-m bs studlad oa ths busis of data thai: in i^d:;- 
* !)>?ndont of "PATC^' surv.^y. The policy's l'-na1 ^v^Vn-'-.. 

s:j?loy«a^ of noji-j, fit or3;>^l2S tlons and of- c:; Ub1ish-a:5^s 
in CijrUln Industries and balow mini;n^jrn siijA) yj-i^ p^*.^ 

AVthouoii the Gyrsau of Labor Star-1stics conducts sur- 
veys cornparing private sector and Fedaral governa^nt expend- 
itures on fringe benefits, these are net used In deterniln- 
ing comparable Federal pay rates. Fringe benafits were 
not considered necessary 1n the comparison because a survey 
in 1962 Indicated that they were equal In the private sector 
and the Federal government at approximately 25 per cent in 
each. However, this was no longer the case by 1970 when 
fringe benefits in 'the Federal government ware 27,8 per cent 
while thsy v/ere 26.5 per cent in the private sector. Great- 
er expenditures on paid leave and retirement by the Federal 
government (11.6 per cent of Federal ^ployee compensation 
as opposed to 8.8 per cent in the pr.#^ate sector) were the 
most important reasons for this development. Although 
private expenditures on insurance, health benefits, un- 
employment compensation, and bonuses which were unrelated 
uto production Mare greater in the private sector, they did 
not offset the larger paid leave and retirement benefits 
enjoyed by Federal workers. 37 similarly, the comparison 
between private sector and Federal government workers does 
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no t ccr.sldar d i f furincas I n non-pat:un1ary benef Uc such as 
^hoiir:i v.Mr::Qd, stabMity of ojTjpl oynient , and IntensUy of v;or!< 

Th^yfofo/^e, In asr^os^livg t3va ef fect1 vsness of the appli- 
c.:it1cn of tiio Conp,v-abi1 Ity Doctrine, it Is nocessary to 
CQnzUzir sevoral quivstions. One is whether the cojnparison 
of pay rates is an accurate one. Do tha inadequacies of 
the '•PATC» survey affect this conparison? As noted above, 
tha conparison 1s n^ada only on the basis of salary and ig- 
nores fringe benafits and non-pecuniary benefits such as 
hours worked and stability of employment. Should the com- 
oarabil Uy principl.'j take these factors into consideration? 
Thsse questions can be answered through an examination of 
the earnings and wage rate differentials between Federal 
and privats v/orksrs observed in a data source independent 
of the "PATC" survey. 

Sunmary and Conclusions 
Thsj Cojnparsbility Doctrine has been in effect for Fed- 
eral blue-collar workers for more than one hundred years 
and for other Federal civilian employees for more than^ ten 
years. Sophisticated statistical procedures have been 
developed in order to inplement tha two policies of obtain- 
ing comparable pay by level of work for Federal workers 
while ruaintaining proper pay distinctions between adjacent 
grades of Federal workers. With the growing size of the 
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-M-plcv^ei:, ?ivplo:/t.vrt, find thvi ov^raT] -jc^^un,-.' rnc! to -j-^iSYS!: 
its SuCCo'v, » 

rrv? M:.i n:; ! c;;-',.^ ' s poin t of vU^v?, tl;2 CGrp,v.-.Vbi ] Uy 
liJ>{;r1.^i- li :tn ^ViufuiU poMcy which ai;iu;M3 h h- tiut ha 
win rec^i■^v^5 ths iar- salary for hir» worh c,>.t .V'i could rcj- 
CcJivo in tho prlva^.o sector. Vrm tJio erapio:/-.rVs potnt of 
viev/, p^yinejn of « cojnparab'ie wage assures the euiploysr 
that he win b9 Ebis to keep the number of e.nployeas ha 
wants. In the prlvator sector, theory uUs us that If the 
epployer pays less than a coinparable Avage he will be unable 
to keep workers of the same quality and if he pays more 
than a ccpparable wage he n^ay be at a conpetitive disad- 
vantaga. If governniant pays less than a' comparable wage, 
it can either "lower the quality of enployses or simply 
depend for a long period on the fact that workers do not 
re^Jly leave their jobs that quickly. "33 if governpent pays 
more than a coi??arable wage, the only limitation is "tax- 
payer revolt. However, under such conditions, the 
quality of govsrnnent workers should be higher. However, 
there is no strong force within the system of waga determin- 
ation in tjovernment to make wages there tend toward compar- 
ability with those paid in the private sector or to correct 
any discrepancies which result from the application of- the 
comparability principle as currently enacted. 
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Jro:a lh<> vIowpolRt of th.^ economy a whole, however, 
th^rs U unohh.^r aspsct of th<* Con,parvo.bn i ty DoctfTn.^ Hhicn 
nniiil -.n coaii^-'orc^d. In pr-hicipU, c tv,rp.Yra b 11 Ity is a 
policy of brin- uvci ti^)v^^',^T^^n t worker? up to tho leval al- 
recvdy dtt.rin«<) by private sector v/orkcrs. Hoi-^eyer, it can 
I2.VCI 7.0 a ncv-r .-nd-ins spiral of waoa increases. Such a 
situation app^sttr^ to h:ive dayeioped in Japan v/here every 
August public v;ork.2rs racsi va • Wdge increases to bring the^n 
to co.rparabi1 Uy with private sector workers while the 
roVlov/ins spring wage negotiations in the private sector 
Sivo itivportant attention to what increases the government 
workers received. '"^O Careful study of the trend of the 
differential between the Federal government and the private 
sector during the years that the comparability principle 
has bean applied is Important in evaluating the possibility 
that such a situation will develop in this country. More- 
over, an evaluation of the application of this principle Is 
ir.portant from the viewpoint of the costs of the policy 
which the GAO nas estimated to be $A?0 million a year for 
each one per cent increase in pay.^^ 

The original decision to implement the comparability 
principle was a political one based on considerations of 
equity for Federal employees and improving the quality of 
workers the Federal governnient could obtain. The evalua- 
tion of its application is an economic problem. However, 
before considering this, a review of the literature on 
wage differentials relevant to this problem is valuable. 
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SU.IVHY OF THE IITHRATURE 

ihi o.x1^tv-inco, pcjttsrn, and detornlnantii of v/iige differ- 
e-nfc^:U <vrc subjects to which a Jc^rge amount of research 
I^a.j devoted. U.th^ sInpUst s.Tise, wage differentials 

inay b-j defl^iiid ,us-"dn^^ert-ncss in tha wages recetved'b- 
V'lirlous individual s cr groups of indivlduais , " ^ The exist- 
enco of a wane differential between two types of labor is 
an indication that they ars somehow different. Research 
in this area has dealt with determining whether wage differ- 
entiais exist between certain specified types of labor and 
with theorizing on the reasons for their developmant . In 
addition, atteinpts are frequently made to study the move- 
nents of such differentials over time and to estimate the 
specific determinants of the differentials. 

In order to study the wage differential between Feder- 
al governnant and private sector workers, a review of the 
theory of wage differentials is necessary, m ad'dltion. 
an examination of soma of the empirical work done on this 
government wage differential is also valuable. The tech- 
nique used in this thesis to estimate the Federal wage dif- 
ferential and its determinants 1s derived from research 
done on male-female differentials. Consequently, a review 
Of the relevant articles is also important. The purpose 
of this chapter is to examine these subjects. 
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Th^i coiicorn ai'-jon'-j v^coii'^nl s ts v/lth a thicry Gj^pl n\;i r.g 
tha exists nee of '.ja-ji- d1 f rererctioj s orin'uatr:d v/1th Ad.-^ir 
Sttilth. Snrlth that in ti perfectly frea soc1«ity 

th.i totsl nuin of advanterjfjs associutijd with Vrirlcus jobs 
she Hid be equal or tsnd to eqiiality. Hov.'sver, he r if: 0:15 12 ad 
that "Evary ij^an's intsrest would prcupt him t^o seek tha 
^ldvj^n tageous , and to shiin tht) disadvantageous ep.pl oynant. '-^ 
Ccns^:quently, ha pointed out, v/asas for different jobs would 
not necessarily be equal. Ke naintalnsd that five "cir- 
cumstances" could lead to the existence of compensating 
differentials wage differentials which serve to equate 
the total sum of advantages and disadvantages among differ- 
ent jobs. These five "circumstances" were: the "agrsaable- 
ncss" of the job; the ease of learning it; the stability of 
eiTiployment associated with it; the "trust" associated with 
the job; and the probability of success in the job.^ How- 
ever, Smith recognized that mainly because of three types 
of policy, society is not perfectly free and, thereft)re, 
compensating differentials will not equalize the total 
sum of advantages and disadvantages associated with differ- 
ent jobs. The^g pol icies were: restrictions on competition 
in some jobs so that fewer people can enter the occupation 
than would be inclined to; artificial increases in the 
number of people in certain occupations to a number greater 
than would choose to enter them; and restrictions on the 
movement of labor and capital between places and types of 
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F. i;. TaussTK extended the thoory of the existence 
of wasa diffarfintials bjsun by Adsm Snith. LUe Saith. 
Tsussij reeofir.lzed the existence of waga differentials 
v.-!iic:, would "sqaaltie ths attractiveness of oocupations . "S 
In addition, noted that a second type of wage differ- 
ential may regain whether or not the occupations are equal- 
ly attractiva. Taussig attributed the existence of this 
second type of differential to the fact that choice be- 
tween occupations is not perfectly free. Smith had also 
noted the existence of this type of differential but Taussig 
analysed the implications of its existence in ouch greater 
detail. Because choice between occupations is not perfect- 
ly free. Taussig noted, equalizing differentials often will 
not occur as expected. Instead, the nost attractive occupa- 
tions will pay the highest wages. He attributed these 
differentials to the existence of non-compating groups, 
"non-competing In the sense that those born 'in a given grade 
or group usually renain there and do not compete with those 
in other groups. Although Taussig recognized that these 
non-competing groups could arise from natural causes, he 
stressed the significance of social conditions In setting up 
barriers against the free movement of labor. He maintained 
that the three most important causes of non-co:.petins groups 
were: the expense of education and training which there- 
fore limits the number of people who are able to attain 
then, mainly to those whose parents are well-to-do; the 
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""vlroflisant •..•lich causos paopU to rssain 
■in tae sasa occupation* as thjir parents; cui diffar-c,-. 
i-i «2tivo .biliii:,, ,..Vic!, ii.,it th. nu.:ns.,. of n.opl, ,io 
K.^P.Mc or entering c.rtai,, cccapnions.? T.u.sig b.ll,,v;!d 
tMt the.-.« factors 1,.. to the .xistsncs of fivo .on-con,:..t- 
1n3 grov,s (day i.boror.; Isborvrs with soin: nors respo.is- 
TbiHty, skiTlad workpan; 1 o-«r ..nlddl e class. cUrical type 
workers; and wall-to-^io pr«f assional s . uanig.rs) . each of 
Which was dofined by both the nature of the jobs performed 
by its occupants and their wages and between which nove.ent 
was nearly ippossible.8 These five groups corresponded 
very closely to social classes. In completing his analysis. 
Taussig maintained that if these barriers to free niovemsnt ' 
were re^o.ed. the only Important factor regaining would be 
tha "lim-tation of natural abilities" which would detern>1ne 
whether any remaining wage differentials merely equalized 
the attractiveness between occupations or represented extra 
compensation for so.^a scarce ability. Taussig was unwilling 
to draw any flrn, conclusion concerning the existence of the 
latter differential but would only suggest that the elimin- 
ation of an artificial barriers to entry into occupations 
fs the -nost important goal of society. "9 i„ his analysis. 
Taussig neglected the fact that there are other important ' 
forces Which can lead to the existence of no„-co„pet1ng 
Groups - such as unions and various forms of discrimination 
and result in persistent wage differentials. On this point. 
Smith's analysis was more perceptive since he noted that 
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any fo.-vcj whicl-. r-,trictoc tli'i numbor of prsop'l^i who could.- 
<jai:ir cin occupvcicn v;ou1d l-od to a persrst-nt vvarjo differ- 
onticil but filtl not ^-nu in orate such forcGs^ 

or th^j uxist^iiG:^ of w-ig^ d1 f f aren tl aU ;^h1ch is ^ss^i^Ulally 
^ ^'^'"'^-^ <iiJv^lc)i.r-nt of tho ^rsu.n>^nts offer-d by Siviith and 
Taussici. Ha maintains tivat the structure of Wdgo rates 
^^'.-VN^^iti ft-ny tSm f,,Y sev^ra-^ occupations results bs- 
cause of threa sets of forces which produce these wage 
/dif reran tials between the occupations. The first set pro- 
duces equaMzing differentials. These are defined as Smith 
and Taussig defined them: differences in v/age rates v/hich 
serve to conpansate for differences in the attractiveness 
Of occupations, rriedrnan differs frofn Smith and Taussig, 
however, in providing a more complete analysis of the nature 
of these forces. Friedman includes in this category such 
factors as stability of employment, length of training, 
variability of returns, prestige, 1 ocation, ' and^b^hers . 
Equalizing wage differentials then reflect differences in 
tastes with respect to these factors. The second set of 
factors which produce occupational wags differentials are 
barriers to free novemant which create non-con:pating groups. 
Here, again, Fried.-Tiafi provides a much more complete analysis 
than Smith or Taussig. He deals specifically with five * 
factors which could load to non-competing groups: deTiber- 
at« restrictions on entry, geographic Immobility, differ- 
ences in ability, socio-economic stratification, and color. 1" 
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.\t civi- | f-af .vorc' ci>Jta1Ud than Tdussio's, 

;t is :i^.1Vl lr.co.ro !c>t3 . for c.*;;ii:.;pl e , it nn(}l5ct:» so;< u^i a 
■rv.^ to r:'.Ni«-cc,-:MK-t1r3 in-uup-i sliaMiir these 
»-vi'>;: 1 -rrc;,;: .'i i f rwr'i:;c.";2 3 vn color . Although Frladnian's 

r::!;.fc vi.: :j;:vp^^v-}r on th.-? ;:tructura of ua?;ss, this could 
bo co.ii idi},^ad r.c "'d.-s'l 1 btira cc rss trlction on sntry" sir.ilar 
to u.-ud>3 uniotrs and licensing. In othar Kords, the axlst- 
enca cr cjoverninsnt uS an employer leads to ncn -competing 
grciips of workars such that entrance Into one group is delib- 
erately restrictsd and workers in that group are protected 
fron co;!ipetition fro:n workers outside it. This is the way 
in which Robert E. Hall treated the effect of government on 
wages in his test of the validity of Piore's dual theory of 
1 abor markets . ^ ^ 

Tha proponents of tire Comparability Doctrine have treat- 
ed Govc.'nnisnt as a restrictive force setting up ncn-cc^pat- 
Ing groups to the disadvantage of Federal workers. If 
coverninant is not a restrictive force, there would be no 
ncvid for intervention in the Federal v/age-setting process 
to assure that comparable workers in both Federal and pri- 
vate sectors would receive equal pay for market forces v/ould 
provide this result through the private wage-setting process. 
If the private wage exceeded the Federal wage for comparable 
workers and there was free ncvement between the two sectors, 
workers would leave the Federal government and employment 
would rise and wages fall in the private sector until wages 
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•..■••r.^ un,':i. i n coci licictori. S u.ri 1 1^/ . if tha Foduvral wags 
v-coni.'iod U:5 privcito 'wage for cc;V"^>'-^i)l^J uorlc^rs anc t:i3rs 
u-.r. fro.- .:!0y >n...i^: th.^ Im s-ctors , v/or!:-rs yoincl 

l^icv^'j the- privtit.- ::t'Ctor cind Gnployr-iant would faM ctnd 

rls^i u?^~il v,"-j..^3 v.-iir- oqu.il In both s.'^ctors. Ho'r- 
av?rv, tilts r'-siiVc •..•ould Jiot nnces^urtly hold if unen?1<,y- 
nrent due to 1ni»i:ff i c1 ent 4^^ind vp,3 prosant. Nsve? the! ess , 
ona reason for the institution of tho Coinparcihi 1ity Doctrine 
is the b^il-ief that tivs Federal government in setting up 
non-coapetiny groups of workers has been able to act as a 
discrlininatlns monopsonist. This condition seems to fall 
under the catagory of one of the types of discrlfninQtlon 
0 0 a n Ro b 1 n s o n d e s c r 1 b 2 s » 

A difforent type of discriinlnatlon may arise when men of 
uho satne eTficiancy are paid at different rates. This 

•SS^^i^.i"'^ « separate bargain is made with each nan, 
or with drrferenc groups of workers, and If the various 
men or groups differ in the minimum wage they are pre- 
pared to accept.'^ J ^ 

This inplies that Federal workers are willing to accept 2 
lower reservation wage than private sector workers. The 
Comparability Doctrine seeks to pay all intramarginal work- 
ers the wane paid to the marginal worker with the highest 
reservation wage. If the discrimination was perfect so 
that each man was paid his mlninjum transfer earnings, the 
rninin:um necessary to. retain his services, the result of 
this policy of imposing a wage equal to the highest minimum 
transfer earnings would be that 

the' marginal and average cost of labour become equal to 
this wage, employment is unaltered (provided that the. 
profit due to monopsony was a surplus above the normal 
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P r 0 ;' 1 i i. 1*1 0 c 0 s .1 r:/ c o in « I n t ii i n t h e a f;i ploy e r in p r o d u c t i c n ) » 
ar.d tlv.^ ri^nt i tru.rsferrecl fron^ tha ^-nploy^ir to tb^* 

1:. t.N'.nsition^,! d1 ; v::ront i si s yhlch ri?sult froa incoi^prsto 
":r'^^^n !; chancr^^ In Jiupply or dariund. This sivort-run 
t!i r rov^Mt'it'l 1? cl'iarJy dofincd than the oviv^r tyihs 

of diff^reivtliils considerod sfncQ v/hait Is considered a 
tranr^-i tio«al di ffersnca "dop<>nds on our point of v 1 aw , " ^ 
Tii1f> is the famnicir question In economics of tha differ- 
enca b^itiveen the short and the long-run. This type of 
differGnClel offers another reason for the Institution of 
the Comparabnity Doctrine: that the Federal differential 
reflects short-run deviations from Tons-run equllibrluni. 
Such a differential may be related to monopsony power in 
the short-run. 

Friedman's analysis summarizes the basic points of the 
so-called ccmpetl t1 va hypothesis. The hypothesis, then, is 
that given completely free noyement of labor, the total sum 
of the pecuniary and non-pecuniary returns to all occupations 
.should be equal In the long-run. It is only the existence 
of restrictions which cause non-competing groups which pre- 
vents such long-run equi 1 i brlutn. In this forrn, however, 
tha competitive hypothesis Is not a testable one. A test- 
able hypothesis can be formed from this modified restate- 
ment of the competitive hypothesis: the pecuniary returns 
of workers of comparable productive characteristics should 
tend to equality. 
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val icilty of Iho co^;)^^ri t1 ve hypo th.-s 5 is vo * uri nous. 
Sfcudio'o hav& {>:m« of a i f f-irc^jitv^. r-j-i^ji, cit/-s1-o 

cccup^it lor. .. racfj . , end govorn-s,rc, ^ f or tJu's 

th2S3 studies. Tii^ f*:rsfc "is to i?y.:vrv";ni tlvi^ vM^^-i in v-r— 
tha flovernnsnt drffcrDRtlal tis been 5r;:1niatad. The second 
is to study techiViqiMS of a^.t1?:3ation whtch woind bs voluabl.- 
in estimatins the sovarnment difforentlal. Discussion will 
therefore be limitGd to such studies. 

1st ligations of the Government Differential 
Unl1k2 the other types of d1f f erantial s mentioned above 
(regional, occupational, sex, union, race, etc.), the goyern- 
niant differential has been largely neglected in empirical 
studies. When it has been, estimated. It is usually only 
as part of a larger study. For example, in HalVs study of 
th2 dual labor market theory rrenticned above, gcvarnmant was 
introduced as one of several restrictive forces which pight 
lead to the existence of two separate, non-cowpetl ng sectors 
of the labor market: a primary sector of good jobs, good 
conditions, and high wages; and a secondary sector of bad 
jobs, poor conditions, and low wages. According to the dual 
theory, wage differentials persist between the two sectors 
becai:52 certain restrictive institutions and discrlnination 
interfere with the market forces which would tend to equal- 
izQ wages and working conditions for the two sectors of 
the labor market.*'^ in order to evaluate the validity of 
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this thi^ory, Mu'Il j.^.-e^s SG|;ai\Uu .riMij^stas of th'i inpact of 
iin -I .),:: i ro h I p , c v Jirn.-joii t e;np 1 oyr-i^n t . c nd occu ua t1 cr. 
th.^ Wvi^-ss of ^/H-o ^j;^l;:3, llctc^i nalos, Mhit^ K-aU?, 

of ur;;i3«i o'^i''^i1cns v;c-s tlj-a n;rcL'V^a1 log of V!<i-::^5 ?,r'i 
iau "i;)i>nii4vnt C'Vivf Ic-e-tiJ v.'«ro diici\v vartdblos fo}^ unit.: 
r'DjVworrjhIp, oovor^inc-n-: oinploynrint , and acGupation, the 
coa/7-Ic1a,rts obt^i iri-U A/erG than direct estl.natss cf tha 
prcpcrtional dif f artintlals associated with each of thess 
institutions. In these equations, eight duinny variablas 
wcra includt^d for union jriepbership by gaographic location 
(four urban end four rural), four for type of governnisnt 
employi^rsnt (state, local , post office, and other Faderal ) , 
and eleven for occupation (the reference group was oper- 
ativ5:s). Hall contronad for health conditions, part-time 
work, acie, education, interactions between age and educa- 
tion, and forei^^n or domestic residence at age sixteen 
by introducing these as dummy variables in determining the 
base wage. The four estimated equations revealed that a 
positive differential was associated with government er:ploy' 
pent in all but one ctise (state governnsnt employinrint for 
black females) but that its effect tended to be smallest 
for white ma las. 

In order to estimate the ippact of these institutions 
on the distribution of wages. Hall constructed frequency 
distributions of the wage differential received by each of 
the four race-se/» groups both for the combined effect of 
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t!iut t:io t*..*o r'?iitr1ct fve in^c-i iutlonr. did doi. .ttp.iar-'ijitV/ 

1 \ c > i t 'J d b > j ti f its 1 0 a f D 1 r r. ' n 1 1 ,p r o :) g r 1 1 o r. o f t h *5 1 ^ 

Sincf: coi^corr. v.-a5 with to::r,'h>^ th>:^ VaJluity 

Jrhci dual tinory, his est1n«tcs of tha cov?rnm.^nt rju'fer- 
entlaV.^ for cr^ch of tivs four race-sex {irGup^ ;v5ra of t;^t*ir- 
ezt prinarny for coiistructing tha frequency distributions 
for this purpose. Hs gavs little attantlon to variations in 
tiresa differantlals across race-sex groups and for the 
different levels of government* Furtherinore , he did not 
consider whether these estimated dif ferantials could be 
attributed solely to the effect of governinent as an employ- 
er or whether they also ref Isctv^d variations in productiv- 
ity among workers unaccounted for In the estimation of the 
bass v/age. Eocause Hall used the dur.my variable t5?chn1que 
of acco'.intinrj for the effect of government employment which 
assumes that the other variables affect wages in government 
and non-3oyernment workers idrintically. Hall could not 
ost1n:atc tha effects separately for the two types of workers 
and determine whether they were, in fret, different. Hall 
^ estimated these differentials at a point In time, using 

r data from the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, and thus 
did not consider any changes which may have occurred in 
these diffsreritials over time as a result of the application 
of the Comparability Doctrine. These are all important 
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•v, ■ i w r. ^ \.f h I c ;) c n h c n s 1 d 5 r .1 i r. this s t u vi y c 0 .1 c 0 i» n ;^ 'J 
tr..} F.iJ:.-,r:ri uovornr-crni: tl1 f forcin ti s only. 

\!ilh t^osi lii In-i'^rur^ t>« F^d^;ral govijrnnantJ^ 

v;ac ci s«.?.11 scjtly limited to sljnpla CGrp-jrlson^ of 
tho salsvrlcs puvd in "sVacted office cisrical, data procoss> 
Uig^ and m'i^ntemiiCii ^'n^ xM^-\.<i^'\?A c>cc>>^?,t'ior.s r,ur>vcipa1 
sovernrnorits in elayen largs cities (Atlanta. Boston, Buffalo, 
ChicdO'o. Houston, Kansas City, Missouri, Los Angeles. Now 
Criaans, Mew York, Mev/ark, and PhiUdalphia) with thoss in 
industry in the scine cities and in the Federal scvarnroent »s 
ncitionv/lde General Schedule. Higher level computer occupa- 
tions and fjiaintenance ^ind custodial occupations were onilttGd 
from the conparison with the Ftidaral yovernrnant because none 
were considered equivalent to those at a specific GS grade 
by t.'v2 'J. S. Civil Service. These co.-npariscns vrere made on 
the basis of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
coiuparison with Federal government pay was simply between 
municipal salary levels and equivalent levels at G3-1 , GS-2, 
GS-3, and GS-4. The comparisons revealed that In the najority 
-■of cases the municipal salaries were at least slightly 
higher than the Federal and were often much higher. How- 
ever, these coinparisons ignored the ranges of salaries paid 
for individual jobs and differences in productive character- 
istics between workers. Furtherrnore , the study was limited 
to pay for the selected occupations In the selected cities 
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ail.i on ly Mcide d irviCt coi;;par i sons bfttwasn municipal paj^ and 
:Jrry.Uo Industry p^y and hetirsen municipal psiy en4 Fecieral 
. f<c/::rnn.^,i> p&y. Corsxtr-iR'ntly , It could bi^ expected to shsd 
^Utl^ light on -iljo v?|.g3 t51-/fot»ewtial batw^^n Fadaral coverR- 

Ths "P;lTC'' Si:>'Vv-?y conductiid by the Bur;-au of Labor St;i.-. 
tistics (d=isci-ib-d in Chapter M) is directly concernad v/ith 
Ihiz federal waoe di ffaranti al and, as noted earVier, pro- 
vi{|^s tha empirlctil •iflfomatlon li^ed to determine the re- 
vision in Federal pay rates required to achieve comparabil- 
ity with private sector rates. Its short-comings with re- 
spect to coverage of relevant non-Federal vforkers and re- 
presentation of Jobs at certain work levels ware noted in 
Chaptar M. There is an additional problem associated with 
this survey which r,iakes its results concerning the Federal 
vage differential questionable. The probleiu is in tha basic 
technique usod co conduct the survey, job ir.-itcning. Although 
this tschniqus is coi?.n!only used in both public and private 
v/ase surveys, it is basically a subjective process which 
introduces presently unmeasured non-santpl ing errors into 
tha survey data J ^ 

The job matching technique of collecting data for the 
"PATC" survey consists of a dialogxje between a ^IS data 
collector and an official from an establishment included in 
the" coverage of the "PATC" survey in which certain estab- 
lishment jobs are matched with similar jobs in the Federal 
government on the basis of a discussion of duties, respons- 
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i b 1 1 i t i 0 , an d s Is i i i 1 e v 1 s g f v. h s j o b s . A 1 1 h o u g h t h a r. 
d.ita ar:; 3 1 vert nC'S.v rovlsws and revisUs .iri to Sii- 

1 c t •id OS t. a b 1 1 r, .r, n t ^ 1 n 0 r u > ' 1 0 1 p r c v s h q « 1 1 n 

ttUrs, kfVowV.;d,i2, one! coopiM*; t1 on of b^Jtli th^ Cita ccilect- • 
or an<J th:» r??spor>cant In its svalMStIo?? ov ch^t ^'P^.TC'^ 
survviv, tha Sen-ral Accounting Offlcs has co.icsdc^d that tha 
job matching tec.VnIqua is th2 proper ono for conductin- a 
survey of this siz^. Hov/evur, the 6A0 lias sugoestad th.it 
tin's technique should be iniproved and that tliese non-sampl- 
ing errors should be considered in the deterninatlon cf 
comparable pay rates for Federal workers. According- 
ly, in order to 1inpra.v.e the s-iryey. the GAO recoinjnanded that 
certair of the job definitions should be clarified. In 
addition, tho GAO has suggestad that because certain of the 
surveyed jobs, those of a ranking-research type and attorney 
positions, involve personal qualifications, they should not 
be surveyed by the job matching technique. Finally, the 
GAO suggested that the BIS data collectors should receive 
additional training in order to assure greater consistency 
to the "PA7C" survey data.^° 

Because of these and the other limitations of the "PATC" 
survey noted in the preceding chapter, It ap^is^rs ativisable 
for further study of the Federal wage differential to employ 
a different source of data than the "PATC" survey which is 
not subject to these shortconings. It was for this reason 
this thesis uses census data to estimate this differential. 
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To ;\vo1<] thi praL'IOin of unnie'isuraci non-sampVi ng errors 1n- 
hcf-nnt In tha "PATC" survey* a t-3chjrlque was needed to coni« 
fitirii s^ildrlcis In tha tvio sectors (F2d(?ral arid private) tTnd 
to astir'ato the t!1ffsr2nt1al batwsen th^jn which did not 
T>,ly on Jo^-r.^itchir.g. Tivis el tminatad P^r loff s itiethod of 
iiX'^alning the f faraatlal since It ussd tha job-matchiiva 
techm*^)UL^ of co^jparison. vAVthou<]^i Hall 's nethod of estimat- 
Iruj the soverninent diffGrantials did not iisa this tech- 

ni<jii^, his Fi€tli-o4 assyme^i-that otJ^eif Ifldepand^nt variattes 

affect govarnp.ant and non-government workers identically. 
Thrs assui5^pt1on should ba tested. A technique is needed 
which permits a decomposition of the Federal -private differ- 
ential into a part attributable to differences in productiv- 
ity between workers in the two sectors and a part which re- 
m^im between comparable workers. The estiniatton technique 
best suited to this purpose is that used by Ronald Caxaca 
and Burton .G. and Judith A. Malkiel in their separate 
studies of w^iga differentials between males and females. 
Since Oaxaca's technique is used in this thesis to estimate 
the Federal differential, his and the MaVkiels' studies will 
be discuss ad in detail. 

Oaxaca's Estimation Technique 
In examining the persistent ga^ in earnings between men 
and women, Oaxaca's principal concern was to maka quantita- 
tive estimates of the average effect of discrimination 
against women workers and of the determinants of the differ- 
ential betv/een men and women. To estimate the effects of 
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ci I serin i notion ai;a"iitst wotr^n workers, Oeixaca definsd a 
vo.r1aat of Cechar 's rjenar/il i 2od n«vnsur3 of d iscrlfnination 

tn^ r^itlo of tha difference baUveen the actual ratio of inale 
oC; ;cr.al3 w'ifj.'js artvi the v;20O rutlo that would exist in th^ 
i'bs^nc- of d1.'^crii::1«.rtion to the v/ags ratio In the absenca 
0 f d 1 s c r 1 i";^ 1 n a 1 1 o n . 

H2 constructed a model of wage deterjni nation drawing 
"-t>/eay1Ty on tire pose. school1ns"rnddels of human capital theory. 
Two basic- wage equations were estimated for each of the four 
race-sex groups: white males, white females, black males, 
blue!; females. One wage equation included only personal 
characteristics: variables for years of education and of 
experience (both linear and quadratic ternis); dummy vari- 
ables for health problens, part-time work, rnicration, 
marital status, size of urban area and region; linear and 
quadratic terms for the years since migration; and the 
number of children born to females as an indirect measure 
of the work experience they lost. The second type of wage 
equation included, in addition to the above personal char- 
acteristics terms, duirrmy variables for class of worker 
(private union membership, government employment, self 
employnant) and Industry and occupation of employment. Like 
Hairs study, the data used for estimating these equations 
catne from the 1957 Survey of Economic Opportunity. 

Using the results from these wage equations, Oaxaca 
then estimated the male/female wage ratio in the absence 
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coacjrnlni^ the v/<vg^ structure v/hich v/ouUJ pr-2v^11 for both 
s^;;<o;s in tfit? -ibs-^nc!? of <I1 scrl.ntnatlon, 0ns asnuinotlcj? 
Ks tiMt, Ui the jD^reircs of d1 scrimtiNUticn , both naU's sn<i 
fi^jn^Vles v/culd bs paid accordi^vc; to trr-i v/sige structure- 
cjstiwat-id for ■fe.-vc.^^s, Jhs other assu.-nption is tirst. In 
th-o abse.Tce of ciiscrlmliiation , both KaUs and feiaVes v/ou1<3 
bo paid according to the v/asa structure astlinated for nalss. 

O^xac^ r^.:og«l2ed that the wages actually jjald In'tlre""" 

absence of cl1scr1f.r1natton would probably fall some-whers 
bGtwaan the viiluas prsdicted by these two assuniptrons and 
that by estlinating the two values he would encounter the 
familiar index nujnber problem. Consequently, sstipates 
of the discrimination coefficient were made in the forn^ of 
a range of possible values rather than a single point sstin;- 
ate. 

By controlling for difforences in personal character- 
istics in his v/aga equations, Oaxaca was able to estinate 
that portion of the actual earnings gap between men and 
women which was attributable to differences in productivity 
(since these persondl characteristics can be taken as 
proxies for productive characteristics)^ as well as that 
portion which results from discrimination against women 
workers, l-ach of these portions of the differential was 
measured in two ways, depending upon the assumption rnade 
with respect to the wage structure which would prevail 
for both sexes In the absence of dlscrinlnation. Assuming 
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tl;.. fort:.lo v.-^iio .^ruc ^io:,U hold for both, the portion 
Of t^u difforantlal attrlbutnbU to personal differences 

bo m^^,uTc<l ty tho diffc^r^ncos U th2 vaVue^ of 

tho r^^ressors for each of th^ ^^Gxas w^lghtad by th^o^jtim^ 
atad cotifflciont.^ for ths fa.nale wags structure. Une^r 
the al ternatives :x^tui,ptHr. , thsso dlffar^nc^s Kould ba 
welgirtsd by the estlinated pale coefficients. Assuming the 
fari.».ie v/aot^ structure would hold for both sexes, the diffsrr 
^'^^^''i^- -^'2 to dlscrtnlnatlon would be measurad by the 
differences In the sstlmated coefficients for males and 
feinales weighted by n1nus the mean values of the regressors • 
for males. Under the alternative assumption, these differ- 
ences are weighted by minus the mean values for the regressors 
*for females. 

Oaxaca estimated the effects of discrimination against 
female workers under both assumptions with respect to wage 
structure for both equations. However, because in the full 
scale wage aquations occupation was controlled for, the 
effect of discrimination vvas minimized since most of the 
influence of discriminatory occupational barriers was elimin- 
ated. ^5 Consequently, the figures of interest In estimating 
the average effects of discrimination were those derived from 
the personal characteristics wage equations. Taking a 
single estimate of the discrimination coefficient at the 
midpoint of the range of values estimated under the two 
wage structures, Oaxaca found that 74 per cent of the white 
gross wage differential and 92 per cent of the black gross 
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. th-sia. his resuU^ with r-sp-Kt to tha sffGct of govern- 

ar iRt^^^^st, {)^:<:ica fomi tnat aicl^ of tha groups bensffttic 
^ist that vIvUs vnalas i)snafrted tlie U^st. This indlc^t^d 
t'v:jt discrTrnlnstlcn by raca snd by sex is la^s In sov«m^ent 
eGplGy,-n2,it than eVnswhere.'^ This rasult was for enip1oy« 
.J^iit..at„,aj3y .1«val of ti-ovenrm^Tit. l>lhether this resul t also 
holds true for eaploymsnt at the Federal level only viU] be 
investigated In this thesis. 

MaUlels* Study of Sex Discriini nation 
Burton and Judith MalkleVs study of the rnale-female 
salary differential 1n professional employment also uses 
OaxacaVs technique to decompose the differential but has a 
nn-rrower focus of attention and .uses a more homogeneous 
set of data. 28 j^^y examine the male-female salary differ- 
ential fcr professional employees in a single corporation 
to determine how m^ch of it was attributable to differences 
in personal characteristics and how much reflected discrim- 
Inuion against female workers. Because the data was for 
professional employees in a single corporation in which 
wan a.'id women were found doing the same range of j<,6$, u 
was possible to study this differential while holding the 
occupation constant. Other advantages of this data includ- 
ed the fact that Information -was available on actual years 
of experience (both work and non-work -related) and on vari- 
ous personal characteristics which are more direct proxies 
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for product ivity thin thosa ussid Oaxaca (such as 

fiih^ibsr and sic;,n'f1cinco of tho Indrvidual's pubMcatlcns 
end the cfiticel n-!:ture of th2 Indi vldual'i fisld of cot?- 
, patency). This data v/as^itsed to est1iT3*ita tv-^o basic types 
of aquations, una was a narrow post-schoollns Inviistnant 
noctsl InGluuina viiriables for sclvooHng end ^xpsrlsyjca and 
tha oth2r v/as^^a j:^ora expanded model v?h 1ch tncludad jmajd^^t^ 
Ivrty prcxias. ThasD expanded equctions were than used zo 
estimate the afreet of dtscrimi nation employing OaxacaVs 
method of dacopposlng the gross differential. The estiin- 
ated discriTninatiOii was less than that found in other stud- 
ies reflecting the greater homogeneity of the data used* 
When these equations were re-estimated including a variable 
for job level, the discrimination effect disappeared. This 
. lad Malklel and Malkiel to the conclusion that d|i scriiui nation 
against feinales takas the forin of assigning wometi to 
lov/ar job levels then men of equal qualifications rather 
than paying different wages to nven and women with equal 
qualifications at the sane job levels.^^; 

This conclusion concerning sex discrimination has im- 
portant implications for the Comparability Doctrine. Accord- 
ing to the Comparability Doctrine, Federal and private 
sector workers are to rec«ivft et^n^l pay for'tl^^ saii^^ level 
of work. However, discrimination may take the form of 
assigning Federal and private sector workers of equal char- 
acteristics to different levels of work. The job matching 
technique of comparing Federal and private salaries would 
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0 u c 0 V* r o c c. t Ii 1 s s 1 ; u t i o n » A d i f f o o n t i 'i 1 u u sec o u n t s c! f o r 
by difforoncas in chnraci^jrvstlGS bet'^/ex3n fedsrGl and pr1~ 
i^'-iCto:-^ v.'Orkv^ri, th«?}, would bo G^xpcctc-d to ccrsist. 

iitui \5aj?irica1 interost t o gc ononTist^lA£:a-iuLufi.- 5^itii-. - 

There ar.'s strons thaQreti c^il yrounds for expacting- the 
pres-rice s wage diffarentral between Federal and private 
workers. This differential may be a transitional dlffaren- 
tial. a short-run deviation from Tong-run equnibriuiu of 
wasas 1n the tv/o sectors, or it nay be a Tong-run differen- 
tial resuUing froin governrnent 's setting up barriers to the 
free movement of labor Veadins to existence of non-competing 
groups of workers. However, there has been very little 
empirical work done- on the sovernment differential. The 
most extensive empirical study in this area Is the "PATC" 
Survey, made for the purpose of determining Federal pay 
rates comparable to those paid in the private sector. Con- 
sequently, an empirical study employing data Independent of 
the "PATC" Survey is needed. This is the purpose of this 
thesis. The technique used to estimate the differential is 
that employed by Caxaca and Malkiel and Malkiel In their 
separate studies of sax discrimination. The model underly- 
ing the earnin^gs and wage rate equations estimated for use 
In this decomposition of the differential will be described 
In Chapter IV. . ' 
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C H AP T FJ- IV 

THEORcnCAL flOD£L AMD EMPIRICAL FORMUIATION 

FGdivrai ar.<! privats ssctor workars., it 1s necassary to ' 
estiaata earn1n':i3 ar.d v/ase structures. ThesG niodsls of 
o^ir^ilfigs and wa^e rdt^j dotarir.lnatlon are rJeyeVopad frov. 
tha post-schooliTig investmant r;oders of human capUal 
thaory. 

In this chapter,' the exact specifications of the equa- 
t1ons to be estimated are developed. The data and varl- 
ablas to be used In these estimations are described In de- 
tail. The technique to be used to decompose the earnings 
and wage rate differentials Is also considered. 

* 

Post-SchooMnq Investment Model 
According to the human capital model of personal in- 
co.7je distribution developsd by Becker, Mincer, and Becker 
and ChiswickJ individuals attempt to maximiie their wel- 
fare by Investing In human capital in the form of school- 
ing, on-the-job training, and ether investments, such as 
health and migration. Ths relation between earnings and 
investments in human capital can be defined as 



"1 



(1) E. = X, + I r.C, 
where * 



E^. « an individuars gross earnings after he has 
completed his investments In human capital 

X. - his earnings without making any Investments in 
human capital 
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C. . « tha d.^.aut-i: peilci by ith inclvviducil on tha jth 

« tha »*ate of return on that inv«}st,uent 
Unfortunately, 5.iforKition on the ?i."Tounts Individual s 
sptnc: on hiu'^an ciipU^d invtfstrr,:^nts, espaclally non-schooV- 
Kng invsstirunts, is often unavallablG. Mowavsr, Sscksr 

Chlswick have s.Vovm that this fiiodal can stIVI refar to 
post-schooHiig lirvestiiisnts by expressing tna costs of these 
Investinants In terras of the tins spent. Th^ device thay 
use Is to express the cost of the jth year of Invastr.ent 
as the fraction, k^y of earnings the ith individual would 
receive if he made no investment in human capital that 
year. This fraction is the ratio of investment costs to 
earnings for that "year." Mincer has suggested that k 

i j 

can be seen as the "fraction of time (or a 'tiir.e equivalent.' 
if investment costs Include direct outlays as well as time 
costs) the worker devotes to the inprovement of his earning 
power. "2 Using this, equation (1) can be re-written as 

(2) E,. « X^-Cl + k^.^r^] [1 + k^^r^] . . . [1 . k.^^r^^] 

where n^ is the length of the ith individual's investnant 
period, Becker and Chiswick then demonstrate that by in- 
troducing a inuUipllcativ^e r^sUual term, e"', to account 
for the effects on earnings of luck' and other factors and 
taking the logarithmic transformation of this relationship, 

(2) can be re-written as 

nj 

(3) In Ei = In X,- + £ In [1 + kjjrj] + Uj. 
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Ti\t term In [1 + in equation (3) can be shown to 

«tjual tha first tv.'o terms of the Taylor ssrKvs expansion 
of the po]ynor;nol function 
f(rj) « c .'^ ^ 

svaluiited at « 0. The general izcd Taylor seriss fcmula 
for the expansion of the nth degree poryuoiTilal f(x} atout 
the point x'^ls^ 

f(x)^« f(Xo) + f (xo) (x-x ) + f'Mx.) (x-x.f + ... 
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0^ '^0 

M 2i 

n I 

For this function, the expansion is 

Substituting e for the term [1 + k^.^-rj.] in equation (3) 

results in 

"i 

(4) In E.' - In X. + i k..r. + u.. 

X^, the income the 1th individual would receive If he 
made no investr.ants in huinan capital, can be defined accord- 
ing to Becker and Chiswick as 

X,. « r (1 + c.) 

where is a niaasure of the personal characteristics of 
the 1th individual which are independent of the amount of 
human capital Invested in hin. Then, setting 1n a and 
defining a new residual, v^ « In (1 + o|) + u^ (under the 
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iisiujnption that ther^j is no reUtlon bstwaen an indlvljual' 
unskined personal charactarls tics and the effect of such 
factors as luck on his earnings), equation (4) beconss 



(5) In « a + s k,,f. + v.. 



This jTjodal can be expanded to estimate separately' the 
effects of different investments in human capital. Under 
the usual assumption that k,.^ « 1 during the school years 
while k^-j f 1 for post-school i4?vestments, the expanded 
iTiOdel bee 0. Ties 



n 



i 



(6) In E. = a + rs + i k..r. + v. 

where s the number of years spent in school 
The model is restricted to the effects of schooVing and on- 
the-job training on the earnings of individuals because 
little is known about the fraction of time devoted to 
other types of hunjan capital investinen.ts (such as health 
and migration). 

HO'^ever, the model can be better specified by express- 
- - . ing investfnents in on-the-job training as IJnearly declin- 
ing. It has been shown that this will result in the ob- 
served parabolic earnings profiles In logs.^ Following 
Mincer, k^j can be defined as 

f 
/ 
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- of turt* or time squlvaVent devoted 

to u.v-v.ia-CiGb traitiin,:;- during the first period of 
work Gxp-c^nsnce fonovn'nn formal schooling 
I « thc! yacr at w"h1ch invostnient in on-the-job train- 
•rng stoj^s 

j^. « the nuiiibar of y4>ars since the end of foraal 
. sf|!Oorrn.j (that is, the work experience) of the 

Such a fonnulation has been used by Mincer, Oohnson, Caxaca, 
and ^^a^kiel and MalJriel,^ It leads to the following form • " 
of the post-schooling investment wodel 

which allows for different rates of return for schoollTjg 
and on-the-job training. Included in the Vesidual, v, are 
the effects of natural ability and luck. 

This post-schooling Investinent model is written In 
terms of a single individual at a specific point in his 
life cycle. It is assumed that this model applies to any 
individual, whether he is employed in the private sector 
or by the Federal government. In other words, an in- 
dividual 's earnings are assumed to be functionally deter- 
mined by his investments in human capital, regardless of 
his class of employment.^ However, in making quantitative 
estimates of this model, there is no longitudinal data 
available. Instead, cross-sectional data are used in 
estimation. Consequently, the model must be modified to 
account for the different. characteristics of these data. 

E mjalrical Formulation 
The data used to estimate the po^st-schooVing investment 
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UMOvlol spvjcified abava are cross~&2ct1oiial data fron thi 
Public Use Sa,>;pro3 of the lOSC an-J 1970 censuses on niny 
<J1ff<3fGnt individuals of dif fer-rc^iv ifi^ias. Brrcausci ths 
mM specrflsd In equatloTi (3) 1s written in tarmi cf a 
sn^S'Js individual at a specific point In his life cycr-3, 
n Is ni-csss^ry to expand thU inodsl to incl...t!Si varioui 
other factors v/ivich are sources of variation asronc; 1n:iivic:- 
uaVs; such as, personal characteristics, iocatlonal char- 
acteristics, etc. This is the Icind of foriniiration Oaxaca 
has employed. In broad terms, this relation can be ex- 
pressed as 

(9 ) I n E ,. = f( X ^. , 2 ^ , 0 ,. , L ^) 
v/here 

E,- « yearly earnings of the 1th Individual 

X. ~ a vector of human capital investments of the 

• ■ 1th individual 

Z- = a vector of personal characteristics of the 1th 
individual 

0. = a vector of occupational characteristics of the 

V ith individual 
L. = a vector of Iocatlonal characteristics of the 

' ith individual . 

Equation (9) is an expansion of the model containa^l 
In equation (5) reflecting the theoretical models of Becker, 
Mincer, and BecJcer and, Chisvrick. Oaxaca's mo(3el differs • 
from these in being written in terms of hourly v;age rates 
instead of annual earnings. This ignores the effect of 
differences in stability of employment among Individuals' 
as reflected in the Influence of differences in the number 
of weeks worked during the year on annual earnings. En- 
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ploying ttiis type of forinulatlon , tlie relation in equation 
(S) can be sxpressvrd as 

(IQ} ^.ji « s(X., Z^., 0^., L^} 
rhore 

« hourly -vcuia rat9 of the ith Individual 
A>{ » */^. 0., ar.J I. are d.2f1nacl qs above. 

An ir;portanf. non~pscun1 ary benefit allegedly associatad 
with govarnment employniant is its stability co.npared to 
einployinent in the private soctor. A measure of differ- 



ences in the stability of einployment between the two 
sectors is the difference in the number of weeks worked 
during the year. Consequently, differences in earnings 
between Federal and private sector workers reflect differ- 
ences in this non-pecuniary benefit while differences in 
hourly wage rates do not. Both are examined in this thesis. 

Before considering the specification of the variables 
included in the earnings and wage rate equations of this 
study, a detailed description of the data used for these 
estimations Is valuable. 

Data 

In ordar to estimate the earnings and wage rate struc- 
tures for Federal and -private sector workers, two sources 
of data are employed. The two are subsamples drawn from 
the summary tapes of the Public Use Samples of the 1960 
and 1970 censuses. The primary sample size of the Public 
Use Samples 1s one In a hundred, one sample unit for every 
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hundr^id units in th.? pDpulatiQri , The V:360 PirblTc 
SiiinpU Is a 1 par cont sanple of ths basic records of ths 
1360 ccn:sus orsanirsd bj/ states anJ coftaists of thvrt:' 
uapss. ror this study, a subsample contain^id on ons taps 
\va2 obtalnod. This subsaiapU ccnsists of seUctsd hQusIng 
and p^rscial in forma tior. on till clyil l^in maRibars cf th:- 
labor force eighxeen ysars of acjs and older who were 
residents of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, or tha Olstrlct 
of Columbia. The subsanple was restricted to these In- 
dividuals In order to obtain a sufficient number of Feder- 
al workers and comparable private sector workers In approx- 
imately one labor market. The Information con talned In the 
1960 Public Use Sanvple 1s largely compatible with that in 
'the IS70 Public Use Sample. * 

There are limitations associated with the use of this 
isubsample ivhich also apply to the 1970 subsainpla since 1t 
was selected In tha same v/ay. The problem is with the 
occupational ccnpositlon of Federal workers in the District 
of Columbia and nearby states. In particular. It Is 
possible that the high percentage of professionaV Federal 
workers in the District of Columbia makes the "V^rese^t- 
ativeness of the tape questionable. Since most profession- 
al Federal v/orkers are paid under the General Schedule, the 
problem is evident in an examination of the percentages 
of Federal employees by pay system in the United States 
and in the District of Columbia as of December 31, igzo:^ 
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Uait.3<i ^tatos D.C. Metropolitan Ar^^ 
General Schsdule 47 

•Postal nsld 28 I 

Other . 5 

Wow^ver, whs)i thasa parc^^titages ara examlnad for Federal 
worlnrs In D^U^ara, Maryland, Virginia, arid tha District 
' of Colunjbia (tlis area covered by tha subsarnpl e) , the 
difforencss from the percentages for United States as a 
Mhola are sonie'.?/hat smaller:^ 

General Schedule 67 
Wage Systeni 17 
Postal field g 

Other 8 ' 

LI ml tins the subsample to this geographic area means 
that It Is roughly, equivalent to a single labor market for 
most workers. However, it Is possible that the relevant 
labor market for some of the private sector professional 
workers who are substitutes for the professional Federal 
workers (v/ho are present in such high percentages in this 
geographic area) is the entire country Instead of this 
geographic area only, it does not appear probable that a 
sufficient number of workers are of this type to affect 
the equations estimated with this data. However, equations 
are estimated on the subsample with the professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers eliminated in order to verify 
this assumption. These are examined in Chapter V and Chap- 
ter VI. 

The subsample of the 1960 Public Use Sample used in. 
this study contains Information on a total of 30,179 in- 
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dividuaVs, In all c-stln^ati ons » Individuals ivorkins with- 
out pay are exclutlsd tirroiioh a varUblQ prov1d1no Infor^ta- 
tion or. cUss of worker. S^nploy^^as of statQ and local 
Si^v^rmmt^jxT^ fixclude^ fro.-^i all the est1j:iat1ons through 
th^ thrse-dialt Industry classification varicVble which 
Identifies st^ite public administration v/orkers and loc2l 
public -a^Mlnistration '..-orkors. After these exclusions, 
there are 29.343 Individuals. These are divided Into 
Fedaral ^rkers and private sector workers through the In- 
dustry classification of Federal public administration 
workers and postal service workers. This Industry var1« 
able does not pernit a conplete subdivision of workers 
Into the thrae separate levels of government and the pri- 
vate sector because an unidentifiable number of government 
workers are classified as workers in private Industry 
categories. Examples include employees of the U. S. Crop 
Insurance Corporation, the U. S. Housing Administration, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Fed- 
eral Saving and Loan Insurance Corporation which are in- 
cluded with private companies in the insurance catagory 
and the U. S. Capital Housing Authority which is clas7i- 
fled under the real estate catagory. However, it is 
believed that the industry variable does provide a good 
approximation to the desired classification of workers. 
Because the 1970 census data classify workers at each 
separate level of government, whatever bias results from 
the use of ttie industry variable for this division of the 
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data can be d^vtorminac. 

The 1S60 date u sad, In tho estimations are categorized 

further In Table 2,' 

TabU^ 2 

ISiSQ Data Gat^:30fl2^d by Sector, Race and S^x 



Privata Workers Federal .Workers 



, ???^ 25,429 100. 0^ 2,920 loo 0^ 

^^^te 20.544 77.7 2*253 77*?- 

non-Mhite 5,885 22.3 '667 [['s 

17,250 65.4 1,840 sl'o 

■ 3,169 34.7 . 1 080 37 0 

hrta Kale 13,760 52.1 l 407 4Zt 

Imte fenale ^ ^ 6,784 25.7 845 29 0 

Kon-Wljita ^ale 3,500 - 1312 433 f4'8 

fion-White Feniale 2,385 9.0 234 lio 



a 



Subtotals may not sum to 100.0 due to rounding. 



Two census forms, differing in certain questions, were 
used in the 1970 census: one for a 15 per cent sample and 
one for a 5 par cent sample. One in a hundred samples 
were created separately for each of these samples so that 
■the one in a hundred sample contains one-fifteenth of the 
basic records of the 15 per cent sample or one fifth of 
the records of the 5 per cent sample. Three one in a 
hundred samples were drawn from each of these samples. 
The three are the state, county group, and geographic 
^^'v^sion ,^ne In a hundred samples.' Like the 1960 data, 
each contains information in two segments: a household 
.segment and a person segment. The three differ in the 
type of geographical information contained in the housing 
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For this study, -a subsar.'^pU of SGlactsd hou,:ino 
perso.TDl infornatlan on all civi lian n^-^nban^ chs ] .bor 
fo.-ca <j1ghtean i'-c^rs of age and older wJio v/'sr^j r^slds-its 
iif Osl^vare, Mtiril.nd, rirsinta, or ths District of Columbia 
^ ?ir.n-/n from the 5 per cent state Public Usa :Su..Tpre. The 
S per G2.rt sample size was chossn b.^cause of tha inforisa- 
tlon It contalnad on disability. Tha state ona in a 
hijndred smp]^ was chosen- bscausa It was n^ost co^npatibla 
with the 1960 data. The subsainpie used in this study con- 
tains information on 33,111 individuals. In all the 
estimations, individuals working without pay are excluded 
again using the class of worker variable. As discussed 
above, state and local government workers can be ex- 
cluded froin the remaining individuals using the three- 
digit industry classification variable. Unlike the I960 
data, the 1070 data contains an industry classification 
"Public Administration Allocated." Allocations are rr.ade 
In editing census data by imputing likely values to miss, 
ing or inconsistent values. This editing process had a 
greater Inpact on the 1970 census than on the 1960 census. ^ 2 
In all subdivisions of the 1970 data using the Industry 
classification inethod, individuals in this category are 
allowed to fall under private industry so that the data 
are directly comparable with the 1960 data. This pro- 
cedure is followed ^in the belief that individuals in the 
1950 data who would have been classified under "Public Ad- 
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.nhjIstratroM .Vllccaud" If tlufc category had existed, are 
cla;jsifi2d instead under son:a private industry category or 
th^ "Industry Hot .'^sported" category (which is includad 
u^d^i. private Industry). Therefora, under the industry^ 
cIs^slficitloA i^^tho^, only thosa Individuals who are 
cl^^^arly errpioycd by the Fedc^ral govern-Tisnt are used in 
^>stiinat1onr. on Fedsriil v/orkors. Using the industry class- 
ification in-Khod, the regaining i970 data contain 37.049 
Indlvlduais. /Viternatively. state and local governinent 
workers can be excluded from the subsamj)le using the work 
class variable which classifies each worker according to 
type.cf employer. Using this method, the reRialnIng data 
contain 33,523 individuals. Estimations are made on the 
1970 data using both methods of dividing the subsample. 
Th2 data used in the estimations are categorized In Table 3 

Specification of the Variables 
Although the 1950 and 1970 Public Use Sanples are 
largely compatible, there are differences in the variables 
included on each tape and in the specification of sorae of 
the variables found on both tapes. Consequently, some of 
the variables included in equations estimated are defined 
differently for the 19SC data than for the 1970 data. Soth 
earnings and wage rate equations are estimated for each 
of the subsamplas. They are estimated for all Federal and 
for all private workers in each of the subsamples as. well 
as for the following eight race-sex divisions of each of 
the two groups of workers; whites, non-whites, males. 
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fetKUGs, MluU M^Vus. White fern.Vles, non-whlta mdVes» and 
non-white fewalos. In each g.isq, two basic types of 
i3<iit?ii1oivs -rra esti:iiatad: one in tihich only psrsonal char- 
^ict2rist1c3 and location are Included as expran?.tory yari- 
ao^.'2 2nd the otlvsr tn which occupational variablss ^irs 
sUv) inclti']:id. 

Ha r n 1 05 Re 3 r a s s i 0 n s 
In both ssts of equations estinating the earnings 
structure, the dependent variable is the natural logarithm 
of annual earnings (where earnings Is the "sum of wage or 
salary income and net self-employinejit 1ncoine"l3), £3..^. 
ings are^rapcrted in the 1S6Q Public Use Samples in hun- • 
dred dolUr. ranges through an income of $999. in thousand 
dollar ranges from an Income of $1,000 to an income of 
$24,999> and as an open-end interval for incomes of $25,000 
and over. For estimation purposes, earnings are defined 
at the midpoint of thousand dollar intervals through 
$24,999: that is, $500, $1500, $2500, $3500, etc. An 
average value for earnings in the open-end interval is 
obtained by a method in which a Pareto curve is fitted 
to the data. The formula for this average value is 



_ V 

X « x(v^) V » 5-^ 

D-a 



where 
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X « the lower limit of the open-end interval 
V « th« slope of the income curve 
a the logarithm of the lower limit of the int^-val 
preceding the open-end Interval 
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b « tbi Vonarlihm of thv; }Q\i.ir limit of tha opiin-:^nd 
interval 

c » ths VonnyUhiTi of the sum of the frequanclas In tha 

op-sii-«,id interval and thQ ifitsrval prscedlnt; ft' 
d « t:i-* loscirjthm of the frGquaftcles In th« open -end 

Th^i frGtiiioncles used vn this cenputatton those for tha 
.•entire 1060 taps Including Individuals workijig vrithout 
pa:/ and stivfct: and local gov^nvRt^nt vrorkers. The average 
value for 19S0 ccfnp\ittjd in this fashion is: 

I« $S5,136.74 V « 1.5229 « 1 n (7B)»1 n(73 ) 

lnt25,(luij}riTi(i4.000)' 

Earnings In the 1970 Public Uss Sarnple ara reported 
in hundrad dollar intervals through an Income of $49,999 
and as an open-end Interval for inconses of $50,000 and 
ovar. For estiination purposes, earnings are defined at 
the mid-point of hundred dollar Intervals through $49,999: 
that is, $50, $150, $250. $350, etc. An average value for 
earnings in the open-end int'erval is obtained through the 
Pareto forfnula cieflned above. The frequencies used in 
this computation are again those for the entire 1970 tape 
including Individuals working without pay and state and 
local govern.rient workers. The average value for 1970 
computed in this fashion is 

X = $82,489.75 V - 2.5389 « 1 n(60) -1 nf 57 ^ 

In both 1S50 and 1970, the dependent variable in both 
sets of earnings regressions for individuals who reported 
no income is set equal to one. 

This value for annual earnings does not Include the 
value of expenditures on fringe benefits In either the 
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Fo<Uv^v/i or private sectors. It was uotad In Clurptsr II 

, that frtngo banafits vorm an incroaslnsly Important psrt 

ccisperisatlofl ctjui thst since th^y have 

sro..:> foster 1n th. Faueral than in the private sector. 

<:oRtsy,:i^:ent1)% to ^-t^min^ whether workers in tha twcj 

.S'.^^-tGrs r-c.«Iv?? cc-parabl.^ pav, soris considrrailon should 

be fjiven to frinse baneflts. There is a great de^Vof 

evidence pointlns tc a positive reUtlonship between frinqa 

benefits and wage rates. Whan turnovar costs and uWion 

nerobership wers hald constant. It was found that 

0} wace siippleinents ganarally vary positivaTy with 
noney earnings independently of the other factors con- 

c n'bl^^X ined'*?^'°"? ^t'' ^^PP^^tl^i^s 
^oney ea?n}n^s!^5^'"^^^^ ^" ^^^'"^ variations in 

Convequently, if it is accepted that the proper basis for 
comparison between Federal and private workers is cornpsn- 
sation, earnings plus fringe benefits, rather than earn- 
ings alone, then it .liust bs recognized that "relative 
poney w.ige di f feran tiais progressively understate differ- 
entials in co;npensat1on."i6 However, because there is no 
information on the value of fringe benefits contained in - 
the census data, estimates of the Federal-private differ- 
ential «re made on the basis of the earnings data with 
the realization that these differentials are downward 
biased estimates of the differential In compensation. 

Personal Characteristics F arninos t^sgressions 

In the personal characteristics earnings regressions, 
thr-ea variables are included to account for the effects 
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or v!irforc>nt •i.vv:..st.T^c:nts in Inm^n capUal. In accordance' 
xnth th- post-sclrcoHn.^ Invi^u^sjit models of Becker, Mincer, 
a:5-^ :3oc;;er and Chj-^ivn'ck discussed cVbov^. the specification 
adi.iits two typ;i:i of ir,vas.tKerits: education which enters 
•v; a llnoar ti'.^n <ud expsr.ianca uhlch appscirs as a quud- 
rdi1c vari:ib]-c* to roflsct aji c-xpectod dscMnino rate of 
r^vi-uni to ori-tho-job trriinintj. Because the Public Use 
Sa:,:pi-s provid.^ no i nfor.*:!.! tion on actual experience, m 
sstinate of potent ia^ ^worii experience is ns^fi^ tar ^a^^ 
Individual on tha basis of his age and education. Ho'.i 
closoly this approxirnates actual years of experience 
depends upon tho strength of the individual 's attach:nent 
to the labor forca. These variables are defined as folloivs: 

C.U r.uwuer of yt;ar> of i.chuoi cuinpleted 

Ln " '^''^""^ ^'^^^^ of school completed minus five 
A^x. - cm square of potential work experience de- 
fined above. 

In ordsr to control for other sources of variation among 
individuals, a number of personal characteristics variables 
aro included. Th.- specific variables are: 

HACE •= 1 if non-whits (-'i^gro, Anierican Indian. Jaoan- 
ese, Chinese, Fillipino, other— i ncl uding Aleut 
h5.si!no, Hawaiian, and Korean) ''•-ut:, 
~ 0 otherwise 
SEX - 1 if female 
= C otherv/ise 

Thv^ reference group, then, is v/hite n^ales. These variables 
principally reflect the effects of discrimination against 
non-whites and fe.Trales. Differences in productivity be- 
tween the races and sexes are reflected mainly through the 
other personal characteristics variables; education, ex-. 
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parlence vnrlDblciS, ffia)M*tdl st.^tus variables* etc. 

S'^v^rol dwviy variabHs for inarital status ara includ- 

inriivicMif»l:i. Bov;iv?i and Fin.';2-af: d2V2lop^;d the rat.lonale 
fcr the us? of thase variables Ths^f' argua that for 
pr1;:j*j~i)5a jnalos, inarrtal status serves prlj^jarlly as a 
proxy for certain personality traits and haaltiT char- 
^^t^^-mit^ tacnitate success ^^n mrk and secondar- 

ily as a I'kiasure of family' rGSponsfbility and thus taste 
for work J^ This- argument linpllas that narrlage with" 
spouse present win have a favorable effect on man's earn- 
inGS. The effects of the othar marital categories are 
expected to be less pronounced than those of the spouse 
p.resent category. On the other hand, marriage v/ith spouse 
present is expected to -have an unfavorable effect on v/oinen's 
earnings. Hera employers tend to regard married women as 
prcne to absenteeism and justify payina lower salaries on 
the additfonal grounds that rnarried v^or::an are only a 
source of supplementary income to the family. 

Because the data! for 1950 and for 1970 partains to the 
South ;.tl.ant1c Census negion, 1t Is unr^zcczzary to intrc-- 
duce duininy variables for region to control for differences 
in the post of living amono the regions in order to examine 
real differentials rather -than money differentials. How- 
ever, it is necessary to include a location variable to 
control for differences in cost of living, job opportun- 
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it!:.vs, niu! othsr* pecuniary a?id non-pucun1?,ry fQCtors ' 
JiSsoctUoid v/l ih urban artiQS. S^vsral dumy vai-leibles d!s- 
■clnaulGlving d1f;or.i'nt yrbiin -areas by popuratlon ••:ou1d 
bi disirablft, but t.Ms 1fu"om:it1on Is unavailable in thh 
data ijsa<l, Thr^-vtnturnatlvc possible variables ara ayall- 

urban r3«Jdanc3— resldanc^ vn'thin an urbanized ar«a 
or In places of 2^00 or wore outside urbanized a."aas 
(the rofarenco group is rural residency); 

i!>.^troi5X)iitan rGsirience"-residance within a standard 
petropontan statistical area (tha reference qrcuo 
Is raividance outsida SESA's); , ^ . 

cantral city res1dance--ras1dance within the urban 
part of the central city of an SMSA «(tha reference 
group is residence outside the central city). 

£ach of these variables is expected to hav^ a positive sign."" 

Data for eacii of these variables are unavailable for 
residents of Delaware because this state violates the 
criterion that at laast 250,000 Individuals live in one 
of the idantifisd categories. Because tha number of ob- 
-servations from the state of Delaware is small relative 
to the total size of the samples, tt'is not-eKpectad that 
this adversely affects estlnations using a location vari- 
able. 

Tha concept of an urbanized area has several advan- 
tages ovar that of an SMSA in naasuring tha effects of large 
population ^size on earnings. The differences between the 
two concepts are that an urbanized area excludes ru^al 
sections of counties comprising SMSA's and places which 
are separated from the densely population fringe surround- 
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ing a central cMy hy rural tGrn'tory. In addition, 
tinliha s:)SAVs, i/hosc ihordars are psrnvanont, irrbcinl ::ed 
jAr^jiis urc d-fl^^aJ • .oryinn to t!iQ px^pulatlon dfs tr1b;.t1oii 
at thti tlrno! of ths consus.^^ When only one v.rr1able is 
uii2U to ir:Gasurc urban si 2a sffocts on cost of lIvlnQ a-d 
ot^ier pGcufuarV and iion-pGcun lary r<ictors^ th^ distinction 
b'jtv/aen «rb?.« and rur?,] residsnce appears fr.ora maafiinofu"! 
than that bctvN'iaA cGiitral city and non-central city rssl- 
denca. ^ •■- .. .. • 

In order to verify these expectations concerning the 
iocatlonal variables, equations are estimated using each. 
In T;iie riiajorlty oP cases, these suppositions are confirmed: 

and F. statistics are greatest for equations est1rna-ed 
with the urban variable; the sign is correct for the urban 
variable; and the significance level is greater for this 
■ v.ariable than for either of the other location variables. 

Two additional personal characteristics variables are 
Included in certain of the equations estimated. One is a 
variable included in certain of the equations estimated 
for females, white females, and non-white females which is 
specified: 

" B.ASY3 - the nun^ber of children born 
The presence of children has an Important effect on'the 
labor forcG participation of women. In their study of the 
labor force participation rates of parried women, Bowan 
and Pinnegan have shown that- these rates differ according 
to the ag.es of children present. Women with children 
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undGr ac)a g!>: only hdd ths lovrast parti clii^tl on rates of 
R5Jim\fd wome.^ studied in tirban areas after adjusting for the 
effact^ of color, ags, schooling, other family incoma, Qnd 
the einployiriTint strttus of thG }iusbati<l. Married womsn with no 
children undar Gvje elshtaen had tha highest adjusted partic- 
ipation rates of all the married women studied. These ad- 
justed participation rates were quite different for married 
Mooro v/onen, hov/eA/ar. Their rates" were higher than those 
for all R^rried wowen for every category but the differences 
v/sre nest obvious ainong v/ORien v;m only ctiUdren under age 
six and those whose youngest child was between six and thir- 
tcjen years of age. 20 consequently, it is expected that wom- 
^ en with very young children will often leave the labor force 
to care for them but may frequently return as their children 
grow older. However, this tendency to leave the labor force 
In order to care for their young children is less strong for 
Nsgro woinen. The rationale for tne inclusion of a variable 
r.reasuring the number of children born to the female was de- 
veloped by Gaxaca as a reflection of the "cost of lost ex- 
psrience. due to child care, including the costs from the de- 
preciation of skills during the periods of absence from the 
labor force,.^ 

The second variable included in certain equations is a 
dummy variable for health status. This is defined: 

DISAB = 1 if health problems limit the individual's 
ability to work 
~ 0 otherwise 

This Information is only available in the 1970 data. It is 
clear that there is a relationship between an individual's 
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h«iar:;h slatus and his 1*ibor force participation. :iow=^vt?r, 
Sov/an "ctrvJ rinna-an found that in tho cass of prljne-as^ 
«iiU'3 ';j;:^cvfa Is s p:rivarful i ;5 tor<Jct1 on anon'^ health, 
*^c::^.ool 5ns , and labor force participation. """^^ Cons^ciuTintl v» 
v/l;1l2 t-iis VxVriGb'i-i Is sxpi>ctcid to hav^i n^-iatlv::? effect 
on Qc^rrrwvTS, It Is r^cognl^e.:! that therj -.u-^ 1r,tor^ct1:^«^' 
bG::v;3a,n eJutitlcn, c-Kpsrience, and health concisions, 
nifferences iii tivn sffact of this variabra v/ith re.-vpsci: • 
to rac« ^ra eK;;^cteJ to reflact sack ti^t^ractions a:; well 
as ciifferer.ces In tho health status of tha racas. Further- 
ir.ora, it is sxpacted that the effect'of this variable v/ill 
^ dif fer wi ch rervpact to sex. This 1-^ an indication of the 
greater substi tutatn i ty of \/ork in tha hone for feiTjalss 
than for iiiales a-s v/sll as interactions bative^n education 
experience, and health conditions and differences in tha 
lionilth status of the sexes. Consequently, it is expected 
that this variable has a negative effect ;.'hich is smaller 
in absolute size for females than for males. 

Full Harninqs Regressions 

In the fun earnings regressions, dummy variables are 
included for the U. S. Census two-digit occupations as 
vvcMl as the vC:r.it'.uU-s includad Ut the porsorial uliardcter- 
istics earnings regressions. In the original design of 
this set of variables, clerical workers were the refor- 
ence group and separate duinmy variables were to be includ- 
ed for professional and technical workers, managers, sales 
workers, craftsmen, operatives (including transport). 
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'2fVt! prlvatv^ household Viork^rs. Hov/ever, there are 1n- 
surficif^jit ob;v<irva*lo»^s In saveral of tJ:asc» colls to 
pa;nn1t estimation. GcMvsaquontly . the occupation vsiridbU-^ 
^^r<^ l1«Ued to an sstinsabl e nuVber , the inci udeti! variables 
vury iiuj accordtn^g to the particular subsat^pla of data ba- 
in 3 vis t inatsci . v>. ; - 

Altiu:»i;ijh thasa occupational variables are expected 
to add to tjva ex^lanatoo' power of the estimated sarnlnss 
structura, their inclusion for the purpose of this study 
Is questionable for several reasons. According to the 
Coinparablllty Doctrine, Federal pay rates are to be com- 
pftrable to private pay rates at the same level of v/ork, 
Ths sai-s occupation In the private sector njay exist at 
wore than one level cf work In the Federal sector. Con- 
sequently, the effect this occupational variable would 
measure is unclear. Furtheri-iiora, if the policy goal of 
achieving equity between Federal workers and their equals 
in the private sector has been achieved, then workers with 
comparable productive characteristics should receive com- 

t control l ing for occupation . The r.ele= 

vent earnlnns structure to examine for this purpose Is the 
estinated personal characteristics equations. Nevertheless, 
the full earnings equations are also estimated in order 
to examine the question of whether Federal and private 
workers of roughly equal characteristics receive the same 
pay for the same broad occupational categories, 
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In botli i;cts of J^qu^itions QstljTiatlncj t?'5 v/ag^ 'jtruc- 
turo, th.^ e-spondorit Vciriablc Is the natural locjarlthn of 
r/Jja irrurl^i' rNnt5. Dscausc the hourly wiiga rate is not 

directly nvallablx- In the census data, S5t1jn.ite Is m?.do 
on the bcrjis o-f^thc: ar.:vi!al e:arnln(js (ns dofinv^d above for 
tha oarninns regressions), the v/eaks vvork^d for the year 
prscodlivc th^ census, and the hours workad during the 
census rsfer^^nce v;-iik, ThG h^^rJ^ ,yMe».rAt.£j. l5 ^sXS^^t^ati, 
then, by tha relet Ion 

v/ags rate - annual worked 1/hours worked 

earnings' for the year * during the 

preceding the census refer- 
c ens us ence week 

In both csnsuGes, v.eaks worked are reported in intery,als, 
ror 'estlrriation purposes , weeks worked are def ined at the 
nrid-points of ::hese intsrvaVs: for the interval 13 wasks 
or less, weeks worked are set equal to 6.5; for the inter- 
vcil 14-26 weeks, weeks worked are set equal to 20; for tha 
Interval 27-39 waaks, weeks worked are set equal to 33; 
for the interval 40-47 weeks, weeks worked are set equal 
to 43.5; for the interval 48-49 weeks, weeks worked are 
s.et equal to 48. 5; for the interval 50-52 weeks, weeks 
worked arc ';c;t cqij/?! to 51, Hour-:: worked during the refer- 
ence week are also reported in intervals in both censuses. 
For estination purposes, hours worked are defined at the 
mid-points of all but the last interval: for the interval 
1-14 hours, hours are set equal to 7; for the interval 15- 
29 hours, hours are set equal to 22; for the interval 30- 
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34 houYT*, hcurs aro s:it s-tiudl to 32; for tiis vopo^toc 'iO 
licura, hoi:ni arr» sot ocual to KOi for tho Interval 41~4r, 
J^ours, hours ^^r2 r.v'jt o ■Tvi.il to 44,6; vor th2 1,it2rvc1 ^d-s^ 
^Kvurs, hours iiro st^t "equal to 54. The iU<x} interval is 
ftn opon-«iK: 1ni:or\a1 of 60 or r^oro hours. The ^vsrans 
v-uue for hours har^ Is obtcilnad" by tho sane r,!sthod used 
to obtxiin th<j cvverags value for earnings in the onen-end 
Interval , by fitting a Pnreto curve to the data. The 
frequencies used in the computations for each tape are 
those for the entire tape, including individuals working 
without pay and state and local government workers. There- 
fore, the average value for hours in the open-end interval, 
H", is cofttputad using the fornula 



T > where 



H = the 1 Diver linir of thg opiin-end interval 

Z = the slope of the curve fitted to the data 

a = the locjdrlth.ii of tha lower lirnit of the irstarval 

prsccdins the open-end interval 
b ^ the logarich.Ti of the lower limit of the open-end 

"interval 

c = the logarlthiTi of the sum of the frequencies in 

oPin-end interval and the interval preceding 



It 

d = the logarithm of the frequencies in the ooen-end 
i nterval . . • 

The average value for 1950 ccTiputed in -this fashion is 
H = 84.161 where Z - 3.4833 - "^y^^^^- ^S) - ln(2l00) 

The average value for 1970 conputed' in this fashion is 
IT = 80.899 where Z - 3.8709 = 1^9-^3 ) 
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rho specification of tli2 control varl^ablss for ths 
porsonrn charact:=r1stici' and tha fuV] wage rssresslons is 
ihj Sin- 123 t>?:it i-or thn oarnini,"-. rcitirryssions . ThGS?i 
'tiSu4t1o«s rvrr •o:it.ii^-,tc:^ for all PodGral 2nd for privat^i 
i;or:u.N\s as w-Vl cis fjr each of tha eight r^t:Q-sa.x subdivl- 
si^-iija (^••hlo-.s, non-iihrcos, mUtS, foni^les, white mies. 
v.'hi;;e foiD^iles, iion-v/hlte malGS, non-V'/h1te females) of 
Fedardl ^tnd of private v'orkers. 

Structure i Coriipari sons 
Cafore specifying the exact technique used to estimate 
thh ecrrnings .and wage rate differentials between Federal 
and private! sector workers and to decoinpose these differ- 
entials into their ccnponent parts, it is necessary to 
consider the hypothesis that the earnings (Vvage rates) 
of Federal workers and private sector workers are gener- 
ated by the sana'structure. In order to test this hypothe- 
sis, p?r"onal chr.rncteri sties nnd full-scale earnings end 
wage equationti cire estiniated for all . federal workers , all 
private workers, ?.nd all workers in the subsa/nplc (ex- 
ec?;: state and Vocal governnent workers" and Individuals" 
working without pay). These estiirjations ar.? fnade on the 
1960 dat^a and the 1970 data using both the industry class- 
ification and the work class ;nethods to subdivide it. 
These results are employed to perforn a Chow test of the 
equality of earnings and wage rate structures for Federal 
and private workers. The test statistic formed is 
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(>^SK SSE,)/{n + IT, . 2.':} ''k, n+r.l-2R 



v;r!;:r;:; 



I - ^^-^I sr^.^^r^^^s ^'^^ Federal Vfork^rs combinQi 
F r^darai 

k * :rp.!r.:bar of ind^po^id&nt vnri?j:hl^2s plus on? 
n « mii>oer of privatt 

~ ni!,n5)i2r of federal v^orkers 

It is expected th^t the sarniivss and w^n^ rats struc- 
ti4r«s estimated with personal characteristics only ara sig- 
ntflcantly different in 1950 and V970 for Federal and pri- 
vate v;or leers. The results from the application of the Chov/ 
test, contained in Table 8, confirm that the structures 
are significantly different at the 5 per cent level. How- 
ever, it is possible that when differences in occupational 
structure beb^veen. i:he two sectors are controlled for in 
the full regressions, the earnings and wage rate structures 
win no longer be significantly different. The test sta- 
tistics forr.ad fro.-n the application of the Chow test to 
the full earnings and vyage rate equations, found also in 
Table S, confi rni that the earnings and wags rate structures 



are still significantly different for Federal and private 
workers in both 1950 and 1970 at the 5 per cent level. The 
earnings eqctations from which these statistics are fornad 
are found in Tables 4 and 5. The wage equations are pre- 
sentetj In Tables 6 and 7. 
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Ov^rv^T! Psrcoiial CharactQr} sties Earnings tquatlons^ 



Educa cion 



Hxporiejvce , 



Experience Squared 



Spouse Pros en t 



Spousa Absent 



Vi'idowed 



DivorcGd, Separa:ted 



Urban Residence 



Standard Error 

Number of Observations 



All , _ 
Workers 



ISSO 



C.C45S 
- (HV.6S4r) 

0.C447 
< 14. 2 64 2) 

-o.oon 

(-20.1046) 

-0.2754 
(-7.8053) 

-0.4334 
(-14.3354) 

0.1936 
. (4.7602) 

-0.0618 
(-0.6256) 

0.2382 
(3.0340). 

0.2214 . 
(3.3355) 

0.7555 
(24.8091) 

214.1759 

0.0677 

' 2.3836 

29,349 



5.653'; 
{45/5316} 

0.0721 

(9.5657) 

0.0626 
til .3560) 

-O.OOIG 
(-8.6577) 

-0.3146 
(-5.8060) 

-0.6132 
(-12.8491 ) 

-0.0250 
(-0.4032) 

-0.1863 
(-1 .0833) 

0.1259 
(0.9817) 

0.1518 
(1.5752) 

0.2773 
(4.3144) 

' 56.7351 

0.1603 

1 .1510 

2.920 



6:. 2386 
{75.0155) 

0.0225 
(4.3043) 

0.03.64 
(10.7040) 

-0.0010 
(-17,3244) 

-0.3055 
(-7.9437) 

-0.4084 
(-12.2743) 

0.2307 
(5.2023) 

-0.0121 
(-0.1143) 

0.2828 
(3.3317) 

0.2316 
(3.1 393) 

0.7095 
(21.8785) 

160.1543 

0.0568 

2.4577 

26.429 
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C^;c) 

Pr ;!Vi^,t. :i 






{v'. a. 9 3 77 } 


€.91/0 

{cri,s;r>0) 




fJ.GS67 


0.0373 


O.G2in 


Ex "5ri i?ri;:!o 


C.0532 
(20.272o) 


o,oc;n] 

(16.2033) 


0.G4Q5 
(13.5572) 






-0.0010 
(-18.97B2) 


Raca 


-t3.1710 
(-5,6538) 


-0.2B3S 
f -7 655!] ^ 


-0.2330 
(-6.5834) 


Sex 


(-25.5309) 


(14. 5333) 


-0.5860 
(-23.5903) 


Spou-se Present 


0.342& 


0.277G 
( n . 05S4} 


0.4012 
(9.787F') 


SDoifS2 Ab:.er.t 

^ • 1 \im 1 1 ^# 


0.1132 
(1.2555) 


-0.2393 
.(-2.0453) 


0.2053- 
(1 .9860) 


Ui (icv/ed 


0.2765 
(4.0050) 


■ o.?np.D 

(2.95'JI)) 


0.3-392 

(A C r. % r \ 
\ t . ij vj 3 ^' 


Divorced > Sc^Duratod 


0.3560 
(6,6393) 


0.167D 
(2.4219) 


0.4474 
(7.24S3) 


Urban Residence 


C.51S3 
(19.4473) 


0.2534 
(5.6039), 


0.4601 
(15.5093) 


D 1 r» a I ) i 1 1 1 V 


-0.4706 
(-9.7307) 


-0.4023 
(-5.8852) 


-0.4562 
(-S.5160) 


F 


255.5121 


144.6527 


1 65.6589 


• 


0.0771 


0,2270 


0,0605 


Standdrd Crror 


2.1770 


1.1297 


2.2523 


Nimber of Observations 


33,523 


5,383 


28,140 
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Table ^--Continued 



An (iiTDUs) vsyo (rrioos) 

FedeY-al Private 



1 ? /"i V* I* "^^ C 



Cons idh t 



Hdiidtl on 



S3X 



li' idCi'.-; 'd 



Divorced, Separated 



Urhan Residence 



Disabil 1 ty 



Standard Error 

number of Observations 



6,3244 

. (ii>tronB) 

15.0705 
(19.6091) 

C.G543 
(22.4243) 

-0.1316 
(-4.7527) 

-0.6537 
(-28.1264) 

0.3164 
(9.6Rn7) 

0.0979 
(1.1793) 

0.2763 
(4.3365) 

0.3431 
(7.0113) 

0.4578 
(18,9350) 

-0.4583 
(-10.1427) 

286.3584 

0.0781 

2.1212 

37,049 



6.71 S3 
(53. 6 SSI } 

G.CB55 
(l2.GSn) 

0.0716 
(15.5352) 

{ -12. 0843) 

-0.2502 
(-5. 9013) 

-0.4784 
(-12.6638) 

0,2165 
(4.7434) 

-0.2710 
(-1.9416) 

0.1934 
(1 -7014) 

0.1592 
(2.0556) 

0.3024 
(6.0039) 

-0.3124 
(-4.116S) 

109.2671 

0.2248 

1 .0344 

4.103 



(95.1872) 

0.0621 
(13.1458) 

0.0454 
{17.5723) 

(-21.5342) 

-0.1422 
(-4.6761) 

-0.5497 
(-25,4905) 

0.3523 
(9.3235) 

0.1515 
(1 .7395) 

0.3392 
(4.9118) 

0.4028 
i (7,3695) 

0,4180 
(15,7305) 

-0.4529 
(-9.4062) 

202.9536 

0.0632 

2.1977 

32,941 
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Uiip-?;-:!ant Variant; In S i:or:<^rs 



Ed'jca t1 or. 



Hxp,erianca 



Expen'ar.cs Squavad 

Race 

Sex 

Spoi;se Present. 
Spouse Absent 
'.'.'id owed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Professional s 
Managers 
Sales 



5.12:-^ 

(■'0,3617} 

0.0333 
(■15.851'}) 

0.0445 
(14.4638) 

-0.0010 
(-13.5527) 

-0.2453 
(-6,3575) 

-0.2932 
(-3.-^948) 

0.1551 
(4,1109) 

-0.0429 
(-0.4418) 

0.2096 
(2. 71 03) 

0.2015 
(3.0S30) 

0.7835 
(26.1111) 

0.1685 
. (3.3823) 

-0.7954 
(-13.9436) 



1 •? 



^3 1 •C' 



0.04^:5 

(5.rios) 

0.D514 
(M .1502) 

-O.OOlO 
(-S.7C71) 

-0.2114 
(-3.6553) 

-0.5451 
(-10.4929) 

-0.0309 
(-0.5013) 

-0.1423 
(-0.8302) 

0.1271 
(0.9950) 

0.1630 
(1 .7012) 

0.2736 
(4.2724) 

0.3560 
(5.7617) 

0.2717' 
(3.0129) 



0.06S7 

0 , 0353 
(10.8546) 

-0.0009 
(-15.5436) 

-0.2692 
(-Q.D026) 

-0.2356 
(-6,6704) 

0.1911 
(4.3729) 

0.0037 
(0.00 



0.2359 
(2.8409) 

0.1959 
. (2.7443) 

0.7350 
(23.0511) 

0.1395 
(2.4736) 

-0.8065 
(-13.0203) 
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Craf tsinen 



0.7761 
(15.4955) 

S7 



0.1403 0.S565 
(1.6759) (17.5377) 
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T ;i b 1 e 0 - - C c ii t i n u '2 d 



C-;-ii:-:-.id2nt Variable: In t 




1960 

?• n r» v> 1 

r c u <j r n 1 






0.S094 
(19.0373) 


(-0.4]51) 


(20.5113) 


L. 'I borers 


0.6103 

\ r • 0 O 0 o 7 


-0.2242 


G.5003 
( S . i) 1 / 5 ) 


Sorv i ca 


V • 1 O 'J u 

(-1 .8305) 


(-1 .8773) ^ 


"0 . 0429 
(-0.7315) 


F 


200.6610 


38.615S 


169.4058 




0 . 0982 


0.1709 


0.0925 


Stanciard Error 

f 


2.3444 


1.1437 


2.4107 


fiuiTiber of Observations 


29,349 


2,920 


26,429 



BEST copy Ammii 
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D >•) n o r, t V d • ■ • • ^ • i ^' r 



cclucc. 1 1 on 



i,-' » \ ^ *m „ ^ 



£:>vp2r1cnc2 Squared 



Race 



Sex 



Spouse Prasent 



S,ooi!sa Absent 



Divorced, S^pirated 



Urban Residence 



Professional 



Sal Qs 



Craf tsnen 



J -m U «i w 3 

(19.01 86) 

-0.0011 
(-22.7072) 

-0.1370 
(-4.449?) 

-0.5331 
(-18.7047) 

0.3119 
(3.7844) 

0.0373 
(0.9729) 

0.24S2 
(3.6135) 

0.3435 
(6.4233) 

0.5544 
(20.7976) 

0.2048 
(4.7299) 

0.0667 
(1 .3297) 

-0.2389 
(-4.5635) 

O.S^SS 
(8.5994) 



7.Ggoo 

/ « ; 7 o t; .^ t.- \ 

COS 51 
(15.3527) 



6.33S7 



D.0422 

• U u O \ J 

(12.7024) 



^ -0.0011 -0.O0O9 

(-12,3741 ) (-17/1721) 

-0.1975 -0.2055 

(-5.1783) (-5.7397) 

-0.4557 0.4372 

(-12.3102) (-14.8596) 



0.2603 
(5.7214) 

-0.2170 
(-1.0701) 



0.2772 
(2.8509 



0.1599 
{2.3237) 



0.3537 
(8.G419) 

0.1577 
(1.5314) 

0.3101" 
(3.9337) 

0.4181 
(6.Sil5) 



0.2471 ' 0.5022 
(5.5005) (16.9514) 



0.2529 
(5.7478) 

0.3195 
(5.3807) 

-0.6459 
(-2.5676) 



0.1367 
(2 . 541 4) 

0.1515 
(2.5575) 

0.0346 
(0.6030) 



-0.0489 0.5934 
(-0.7732) (1 1 .9575) 



9!i 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



T:vb1 e 5-~Con tvnuad 



AVI 

ilorkers 



1970 (yc) 

Federal Privata 



Opera t1 ves 



La bo rem 



Sirvi ct• 



D'^sab^ 1 i ty 



Standard Error 

JIujPber of Observations 



(10.3821) 

0.1017 
(1 .5974) 

-0,3734 
(-3.0152) 

-0.4451 
(-9.2503) 

178/9675 

0.0872 

2.1650 

33,523 



-0.0439 
(-0.5085) 

-0.27x9 
(-2.4830) 

-0.3443 
(-4.8429) 

-0.3891 
(-5.7350) 

95 .3128 . 

0.2398 

1 .1203 

5,383 



0.5401 
(14.2743) 

0.3011 

(4.2412) 

-0.2174 
(-4.1102) 

-0.4364 
(-8.0209) 

124.9387 

0.0735 

2.2764 

28,140 



BEST con mmu 

100 



COli:; cant 



Expar i cince Squared 

Race 

Sex 

Spouse Present 
Spouse AbsGirt 

Divorced, Separated 

Urban Residence 

Profassional 

Manager 

Sal es 

Craftsmen 



6.1404 

U • V,' G i/ 

(16.2202) 

0,0S24 
. 64D6) 

-o.ocn 

(-24.V85C) 

-0.0979 
(-3.43?7) 

-0.5154 
(-VS. 9444) 

0.2869 
(S.7S17) 

0.0593 
(0.8391) 

0.2510 
(3.95S2) 

0.3399 
(6.8533) 

0.4996 
(20.2993) 

0.2937 
(7.7479) 

0.1114 
(2.3559) 

-0.2358 
(-4.6726) 

0.4035 
(9.7728) 



7.G'35S 

(7.2^45) 

(14.C622) 

-0.0012 
(-11.7051) 

-0/l73rj 
(-4.0134) 

-0.4227 
(-10.0725) 

0.2042 
(4.0301) 

-C.2592 
(-1 .8722) 

0.1550 
(1 .6^;06) 

0.1512 
(1 .9669) 

0.2973 
(5.9439)^ 

0.3154 
(6.5383) 

0.3548 
(5.7616) 

-0.5526 
(-1 .4748) 

-0.0204 
(-0.2536) 



6. V?^^' 
{75.:U.!} 

0.'j577 
(12.3S1G) 

n ^ 7 
(15.554';} 

-0.0010 
(-19.9569) 

-0.1133 
(-3.5510) 

-0.4615 
(-16.1974) 

0.3111 
(8.5810) 

0.1176 
(1.3104) 

0.2997 
(4.3660) 

0.3329 
(7.0447) 

0.4523 
(17.1079) 

0.3610 
(8.3241 ) 

0.1774 
(3.3141) 

-0.0210 
(-0.3901 ) 

0.6019 
.(13.2644) 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



39 



fiiblci 5 — Continued 





. — .„..^ 


All (IMDUS) 


IS 70 ( 
Fsu6ra1 


niDus) 

P r "! V ;i f* 'a 






C-.4C3G 
(10.6230) 


-0. OR 02 
(-0.575o) 


(14.3255) 


Laborer 




fj ^ n •> o 

(2.0502) 


-0.2281 
(-1 .6839) 


0 

w • ^ I 

(4.5S74) 


Sorvl ce 




-0.3134 
(-7.4011 ) 


-0,1872 
( "? 0O'»<)^ 


-0.1651 

V, - J . 0 1 09 j 


Disability 




-0.4340 
(-9.6436) 


^ • Iw ^ w 

(-3.8773) 


_ n /I c c 
-U .4455 

(-8.9045) 


F 




201.1182 


72,0735 


151 .2699 






0 .0886 


■ 0.2375 


0.0759 


Standard Error 




2.1091 


1 .0754 


2.1827 


Number of Observations 


37,049 


4.108 


32.941 


'^t values 


in parenthe 


ses 







BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



$0 



OvvTvil] PC'rr,on:n G'js rnctor i s M cs Wage Equations^ 



Go 



sis 



Educo. t1 on 



Experl encs Squared 



Race 



Sex 



Spous2 Present 



Spousa Absent 



'./idov/ed 



Divorced, Separetad 



Urban Residenca 



Steindard Error 

fiujnbar of Observations 



hi I 



(6.007 



0.0192 
(5.0487) 

-0.0007 
(-12.2255) 

-0.1124 
(-3.1505) 

-0.OS35 
(-3.0279) 

0.0745 
(1.S131) 

-0.1219 
(-1 .2207) 

0.0'J2S 
(1 .1694) 

0.1019 
(1.5189) 

0.6885 
(22.3701) 

132.1406 

0.0428 

2.4091 

29,349 



I960 

Fsdsrtil PrtvatQ 



{ 



-4. 4505) (-7.7€}0) 



0.0701 
(9.3425) 

0.0409 ., 
(7.8459) 

-0.0006 
(-5.5311) 

-0.24SS 
(-4.8573) 

-0.4962 
(-11 .0004) 

-0.0704 
(-1.2026) 

-0.1749 
(-1 .0755) 

0.0292 
(0.24134) 

0.0918 • 
(1.0035) 

0.2221 
(3.5554) 

41 .0149 

0.1205 

1 .0830 

2,920 



C.0025 
(0.5262) 

0.0108 . 
(3.1309) \ 

-o.ooos 

(-9.9532) 

-0.1320 
("3.3352) 

-0.0353 
(-1.0751) 

0.0994 
(2v2ni) 

-0.0894 
(-0.8311) 

C.1248 
(1.4502) 

0.1057 
(1.43S2) 

0.6495 
(19.7508) 

100.8951 

0.0354 

2.4911 

25,429 
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BEST copy mum 



91 



iiijis S — Continued 



P 1 1 



13/0 (HC) 
Fedarsl Privets 



u 0 rs V si vt * 



uii-j cation 



t;; pen sues 



Kxperloncii Sou a rad 



Race 



i>?ouse Absent 



Widowed 



Divorced, Ssparatod 



Urban Residence 



Ois^bility 



Standard Error 

number of Obsarvaticns 



-0.5432 

G.G4S9 
(VI . 5^372) 

0,0267 
(10,2395) 

-0.0007 
(-14.1292) 

-0.1246 
(-4.1478) 

-0.3343 
(-13.2554) 

0.1710 
(4.S4C0> 

-0.0294 
(-0.3279) 

0.14<}3 
(2.1043) 

0.1302 
(2.4424) 

0.4909 
(18.5201 ) 

-0.2756 
(-5.7513) 

123.0905 

•0.0400 

2.1649 

33,523 



-0.S963 
(-H.5230) 

O.G367 
(15.3661) 



-0.0543 
(-C,S219) 

0,0125 
(2.7209) 

0.0138 
(4.6208) 

-O.OC05 
(-S.9061) 

-0.1715 
(-4.3573) 

-0.3494 -0.3075 
(-10.5890) (-10.6012) 



0. 04153 
(12.3917) 

-0.0003 
(-8:7817) 

-0.2405 
(-5.6756) 



'0.1772 
(3.97S5) 

-0.2729 
(-2.4011) 

0.1507 
(1 .5335) 

0.0179 
(0.2656) 

0.1 848 " 
(4.2045) 

-0.3012 
(-4.5345) 

S7.241C 



0.2062 
(5.0432) 

0.0337 
(0.3258) 

0.2065 
(2.6442) 

0.1 383 
(3.2217) 

0.4469 
(15.1016) 

-0.2592 
(-4.7463) 

75.4050 



0.1544 0.0233 
1.0979 2.23o5 
5,383 2a, 140 



I lo: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



t X ^ r, .V, -j t f! <" 



Cxporil'ncG Squared 



Snoi;se Present 



Spous-2 Absent 



Hi do wed 



Divorced, Separated 



Urban Residence 



Hi sabil ity 



Standard Error 

flumjer of Observations 



-0,5557 

(17.357S) 
0.C267 

-0.0 CO 7 
(-14.4173) 

-G.0946 
(-3.4510) 

-0.2975 
(-12.9030) 

0.1515 
(4.5747) 

-C.C327 
(-0.3975) 

0.1323 
(2.0925) 

0.1177 
(2.3827) 

0.4377 
(17.9161 ) 

-0.2785 
(-6.2075) 

145.6709 

0.0412 

2.1042 

37,049 



{-4.7?3':) 

0.0553 
(12.402^) 

-O.CG09 
(-9.3949) 

-0.2330 
(-5.6790) 

-0.3538 
{-9.949/) 

0.1233 
(2.4974) 

-0.1932 
(-1.4304) 

0.0531 
(0.4^2G) 

0.0235 
(0.3140) 

0.2279 
(4.6734) 

-0.2303 
(-3.1372) 

79.3864 

0.1735 

1.0495 

4 ,1 08 



(11.154$) 

• o.nvs! 

(6.377$) 
-0.0005 

("VI. vers) 

-0.0368 
(-3.2024) 

-0.2530 
(-10.3750) 

0.1717 
( 0.8084} 

0.0023 
(0,0252) 

0.1770 
(2.5779) 

0.1539 
(2.8306) 

• 0.4005 
(15.2032) 

•0.2741 
(-5.6013) 

94.9953 

0.0304 

2.1853 

32,541 



t-vulues in parentheses. 



105 



BEST copy mmu 



All ^ "1950 



Ldor.atlon * 0.0658 0.0461 G.C'487 

(13/1450) (S.38SS) (E.94S4) 

Expsrieivcti . 0.0198 0.0393 0.0114 

(5.3323) (7.649S) (3.3536) 

Experience Squarad -0.0006 -O.G006 -0.0005 

{ -10. 65 68 ) (-5 . 5439 ) ( -8 . 1 394) 

-0.1DS2 -0.1555 -0.1216 

(-2.9904) (-2.8440) (-3.C851 ) 

0.0641 -0.4401 0.1468 

■ (1,9511) (-8.S427) (4.0951) 

Spouse Present 0.0529 -0,0734 0.0579 

(1.3084) (-1.2595) (1.5375) 

Spousa Absent -0.09S4 -0.1253 -0 0736 

(-1.0155) (-0.7763) (-0.6995) 

'•'i^o'/ad 0.0720 0.0343 0.0883 

(0.9242) (0.2842) (1.0479) 

Divorced. Separated 0.0370 0.1034 0.075^ 

(1.3201) (1.1415) (1.G5S3) 

Urban Residence 0,7209 0.2172 0^6815 

(23.8457) (3.5362) (21.1562) 

Professional 0.2405 0.3195 0.2120 

(4.7869) (5.4556) (3.7253) 

^Janager -0.9454 0,2233 -0.9773 

(-16.4360) (2. 6331) (-15.6172) 

Sales 



Craftsmen 0.8180 0.1042 ■ 0 9303 

(17.2554) (1.3113) (18.2167) 



I 10b 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



04 



*?ubVa 7--Continuod 



{ ) ^ . 2 U S 3 ) ( - 0 . 7 S 3 7 ) ( 20 . 3 6 7 ) 



(10. 8211) (-0.9433) {11.^-907) 

Service -G.0314 -.0.2462 -0.0363 

( -1 . 4 700 ) ( - 2 . 4723 ) ( - 0 . 595 5 ) 

1 60.2434 2r./i776 142.6359 

0.0799 0.1309 0.0790 

Standtird Error 2.3620 1,081 5 2.4355 

Mumbar of Observations 29,349 2,920 26,429 



o 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBU 



D5 



Tab! e 7- -Continued 



All (HC) 
Kcf Iters 



1 970 



Cc^jcii u ; on 
Exp'jri e n CO 
Experior.Cv? Squared 
Haca • 
Sex 

Spouso P res en t 
Spouse Ab:;eni 
1/ id owed 

Divorced, Separated 

Urban P.-jsidence 

Professional 

Manager 

Sales 

Cra f tsfnen 

Operative 



-C.On;Tl 
(-11.0GV7) 

. G.05o3 
(12.2373) 

0.0257 
(0.8230) 

-O.OOOo 
(-13.1023) 

-0.1063 ' 
(-3.4712) 

-0.1055 
(-5.3957) 

0.1489 
(4.2136) 

-0.0530 
(-0.5941) 

0.1175 
(1 .7192) 

0.1211 
(2.2785) 

0.5254 
(19.8068) 

0:2390 
(5.5475) 

-0.0469 
(-0.9409) 

-0.0993 
(-1 .9048) 

0.3904 
(8.9889) 

0.4170 
(10.5103) 



-0.2506 
(-2.1 £0?) 

(8.9714) 

0,0^58 
(11.9157) 

-0.0007 
(-S.5033) 

-0.1572 
(-4.5035) 

-0.3224 
(-8.7546) 

0.16^4 
(3.6673) 

-0.2527 
(-2.235G) 

0.1396 
(1.4799) 

o.ono 

(0.1544) 



<4 



0.180- 
(4.1258) 

0.2501 
(5.8387) 

0,2863 
(4.9617) 

-0.Vt805 
(-1 .9593) 

-0.0653 
(-1.0590) 

-0.0481 
(-0.5723) 



-0.7v021 
(-7.72S3) 

0.C354 
(S.7393) 

O.012C 
(4. 0173) 

-O.00O5 
(-8.3898) 

-0.1607 
(-4.4767) 

-0.1159 
(-3.5423) 

0.1704 
(4.1724) 

-0.0032 
(-C.C802) 

0.1625 
(2.0913) 

0.1753 
(2.8512) 

0.4351 
(16;4402) 

0.1671 
(3.1142) 

-0.C013 
(-0.0222) 

0.1435 
(2.5055) 

0.5003 
f ■'2.0303) 

0.5156 
(13.7571) 



.ERIC 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



Tu wIg 7 Cun c in uuxI 



1070 (ViC) 



F 

S t d a r <1 £ r r o r 

.'{yjnbev of Observations 



0.2 a; 7 

{4.S3S2} 

-Q.2u74 
(-5.76bG} 

(-5.3163) 
97.0595 
0.0490 
2.154a 
33,523 



-0.1C2t» 
(-1 .8098) 

(-3.7540) 

-C.2SS3 
(-4.3735) 

64.6931 

0.1755 

1 .0904 

5,383 



0.472--; 
(5.5563) 

-0,1445 
(-2.7395) 

-G.2313 
( -4.2682) 

57.4184 

0.0403 

2.2718 

23,140 



* 



BEST cm AVAIUBU 



97 



Tabic 7--Cjnttnu'.id 



All (I1?DUS) 1970 (IMDUS) 



Hxpiric-nce Squared 



Race 



Spoiise Present 
Spouse Absent 
Wido'.ved 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Professional 

Sal es 

Craftsmen 

Operative 



-O.J5437 
(-12.7^98) 

C.C52S 

G.0257 
(10.7063) 

-0.0006 
(-13.5492) 

-0.0793 
(-2.8413) 

-0.1652 
(-5.4269) 

0.1301 
(4.0171) 

-0.0586 
(-0.7152) 

0.1038 

(1.7289) 

0.1116 
(2.2597) 

0.4585 
(19.1810) 

0.3410 
(9.0640) 

-0.0088 
(-0.1876) 

-0.1082 
(-2.1594) 

0.4127 
(10.0683) 

0.4091 
,(10.8706) 

110 



-0.2702 
(-2,0^40) 



0,0524 
(11 .76E9) 

-0.0009 
(-9.03S3) 

-0.1671 
(-3.9869) 

-0.3088 
(-7.5950) 

0 . 1 1 07 
(2.2543) 

-0.1844 
(-1.3747) 

0.0431 
(C.3941) 

0.0145 
(0.1956) 

" 0.2234 
(4.6101 ) 

0.2943 
(6.3034) 

•0.3158 
(5.2914) 

-0.7485 
(-2.025?) 

-0.0173 
(-0.2346) 

-0.0736 
(-0.6847) 



-0.3763 
(-10.S23V) 

0.G512 

(11 .0380) 

0.0154 
(5.2547) 

-0.0005 
(-9.8510) 

-0.0360 
(-2.3211) 

-0.0880 
(-3.1054) 



( 



0.1410 
3.3547) 



-0.0353 
(-0.4070) 

.0.1433 
(2.0982) 

0.1395 
(2.5795) 

0.4326 
(16.4474) 

0.3932 
(9.1117) 

0.0165 
(0.3099) 

. 0.0755 
(1 .4120) 

0.5896 
(13.0605) 

0.5659 
(13.8257) 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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Tibia 7 - -Con t1 nil ad 





A 1 1 

i .* I n H Uori'v^rs 


1970 

1 4» VI C i U 1 


(IMDUS) 
r n V a cs 




0,?£)?2 


V' • 1 \J w V 

(-1.2571) 


0 /I V c: 
(6.9913) 




\ • U »^ 0 Q J 


-0.1 on 

V 1 . i u j 


-0.0S52 
( -1 .36^3) 


Di;:al)M 1 tv 


(-5.7688) 


(-2.9239) 


-0.2^95 
(-5.1300) 


r 


Ml .2535 


52.8545 


82.7355 


l< 


0.0508 


0.1852 


0.0428 


Standard Error 


2.0935 


1.0420 


2.17U 


Nurr.bar of Cbservd 


tlons 37,049 " 


4.108 


32,941 


*^t-valuas in 


parentheses 
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BEST copy m\mi 



00 



Cpo'i Test Statistics 



1 " ■) 1 7 n f 1 • ■ i"i ; ; '~ A 1 / ' . " ■- 



=: aminos 

P^if^5. ch. 5.79" 64. 50-^' 

V'atjc rata 

f ull-sctile 39. 2 3-^ 32.63- S3.3C^-' 

Wi\Q2 rate 



*signif leant at the 5 per cent level - 

Esttrnatinq the Differentials 
Given the two earnings (wage rate) s tructures...estiniated 
for Federal and private sector workers, an estinate of the 
gross earnings differential between the two sectors is 
made with the mean values of earnings (wage rates) for 
each sector. Mowaver, this estinate does not indicate 
whether the differential is solely due to differences in 
characteristics between the different types of workers. 
-If comparable workers are receiving equal pay because of 
a successful application of the Comparability Doctrine, the 
differential for 1970 should be attributable wholly to 
differeoctis \n characteristics between workers in the two 
sectors. If, however, some portion of the differential 
remains unaccounted for by differences between workers, 
then the Comparability Doctrine has been unsuccessful in 
achieving its basic goal and consideration nust be given 
to an explanation of the remaining differential. 

BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

f tV4 



1 ^^t^ 



rvV:o ciffcrenci.ils betv/aGn Fc-cic;ral and priv?.to v/orkors 

scUrlnics xnd -^n un-Kp) portii:n Is that d^jveloj^ad 

by Odx-ica (disc»ru52ti in th^ prec-^Hnu chapter). Tha :p5c1nc 
f^ra o: this dsconpocUion vn n b& sf^o^^n for th^ eernrng^ 
vliTf.-rc.itiaj bulwovn Fedirtil and pf1vai2 workers, follo'.-n'nq 
0;ii^c:ca^5 nct^itlo-. The forn of tho docccnpos itlon of the 
v.-ac2 rate ff-r^Titial foTIov/s this exactly and is obtained 
by substituting w-sga rates for sarnrngs in ths equations 
pre sen ted balow. 

Looking at tha estiinatsd mean earnings and wage rates 
for Federal and private v/orkers in 1960 and 1970 in the 
equations estiirjated to perforin the Chew tast reveals that 
the mean values for Fedaral earnings (and wage rates) ex- 
ceed those for private earnings (and wage rates) In both 
years and for both divisions of the 1970 census (subdivi- 
sions by industry cla|si fi cation - labelled. 1970 U\DUS - 
and work class variables labelled 1970 IJC), 

Federal Private - 

^ '£ WW ¥ WT F TnT U 

•1^/0 WC ..«lb$6,/4,.25 iJoHsLla 7^-674 i:i5i;67 Silll'jfi 
This is directly the opposite of the relationship the propon- 
ents of the Coiaparabi 1 i ty Doctrine described for 1950. The 
policymakers tnaintainsd that the differential for comparable 
workers in the tv;o sectors had disappeared by 1970. The ob- 
servation that these two different groups of workers are 
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fKud uJff >ror,U- UlIs to t^- ru^n i 7^ ti c^i U-t th^yv:,^> 

Tho usual Gxpl^natlcn In eco,-:)«1c tboory Is that U-y 

tv;c o^^oups ar. p.U' differently b.c..., th.y differ In soc. 
:-:rscr.a1 characteristic unr.UttJ tc productivity, u can 
bo said that d racrrmi n^-^ .ic v^^rt., «. . 
e;;1sts. • Results of the Chow test repon«a ia TsbU 8, 
, confi,-n that Fodoral and private yor-ka^s are paid accord- 
ins to sisnificwtly different earnings and v/asa rate 
structvrss. Thsrefore.Jf the relative earnings (wage 
rates) of Federal workers are greater than what thgy v,ou1d 
receive if both Federal and private ..orkers were paid 
according to the sane earnings (wage rats) structure, then 
discrimi.-iation exists in favor of Federal workers. This 
term is not nornally used to refer to an advantage enjoyed 
by a particiilar group of workers. Fro.Ti the standpoint of 
the .cono^y as a v,hols, this 1s discrimination against 
private sector workers. Howa'/er. fron the indlvldua'l 
worker's point of view, this is an economic rent paid to 
the Federal worker: Because the method used to deco.^pose 
the gross differential is derived fron the economics of 
discriBiination, rhis component of the Federal-private 
oa.'n1nBs differential is referred to In the theoretical 
analysis below as the part which is attributable to dis- 
crimination. In the empirical analysis of the earnings 
and wage rate differentials in subsequent chapters, how- 
ever, this component is more correctly termed an economic 
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ist In the 



r^tlo 



OaxacQ's discrinii. ration coefficient was writtan in terns of 
wage ratios. The discrlrainatlcn coefficient for Federal wa 
rates would then correspond exactly to Oaxaca's for male wa 



Equation (11) can be re-written in terrns of natural 
logarithnis as 



Since the Federal /pri vate earnings ratio is known, the 
problsn in estia^tlno tha di scrirnination coefficient is to 
est1;.Mte the ui.observed Pbdsral/pri vate earnings ratio which 
would exist in tha absence of discrimination. This ratio is 
estinat3d by the same technique Oaxaca used in sstlinatlng the 
mala/fiMnaie wage ratio which would exist In tha absence of 
discrinination. This mathod is to assu.ne that in the absence 
of discrimination both Federal and private workers would be 
paid either according to the earnings structure estimated 
for Federal workers or the earnings structure estimated 
for private workers. These, assumptions are used In 
decomposing tha gross Federal -private differential Into 
a portion attributable to differences In character- 



rates. 



(12) In (D 1) = ln(Ec/£p) ln(Ep/Ep)°. 
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^^^^ ^^-^^h^ of ^vorkers ,nn , portion 



v;rGCi f^rrMi.Tcs o i f foron ti al botv/een Federal 2nd 



* 



t^: o.)vd tp are ths inean earnings of Federal and private 

Takin. the 105arita=.ic transformation of this, equation (H) 

can fa a re~v/rittsn as 

04) ln(G Tl) « In . in Hp. 

Th:j earnings equations estimatt^d for these two groups of 
workers can 5- written in general terms as 
(15) In = Zp'Bj, + 

(•5) In = Zp'Bp + ep 

whsre und 2,' are vectors of the independent variables 

.or Federal and private workers, r-- 
spscti vely * " 

Bp and Sp vectors of the coefficients astinatad 

in .hese equations for Federal and private 
workers, respectively ^^ri/ace 

ip are the corresponding vectors of re- 
9r'ession residuals. 

Using the property that an equation estimated by ordinary 
least squares passes through the nean values of the de- 
pendent and independent variables, equation (I4) can be re- 
written as ' 

(17) In (G ^1) = Ip.Bp - Zp'Sp 
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TIvs dlff^rancG batwasn the vactors of eatlRatec coef f1 cle.rts 
for Federal and private v-orkers can ta v/rittfin a 5 
('15) = Bp - Bp. 

Thsn, th8 Fedaral-privata earnings differential cen b3 ds- 
conposed by substituting §p = Bp - aB into equaflcn (]7) 
(2G) Vn (G + 1) = Ip' (flp - AS) - Tp'Sp. 

Using tha relation defined in equation (IS), this becoj^ies 
{?.}) In (G + 1) ^- rn^ - Yp.^B. 

Assuming that In the absence of d1 scrinination tha 
earnings structure estijr.ated for prlv-ita -./orkers would apply 
to both fadarsl and private workers and using the definition 
of thcj. dlscrinlnGtion coefficient in ecjuation (12), It 
can be shown chat the first tanr, on the right har.d slds 
of equation (21) represents the portion of the gross Fed- 
eral -prlvftte differential which is attributable to^Ut^^f- 
encDS in characteristics between the two groups of work- " 
ers. In othsr words, it is an estimate of the Fedaral/ 
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P>"iv.tt: ccfn-inys r.:,io •vhicli would o>:1st in the a^s-nc- 
nf Orsor1:v;naiion und.>r the assuiaptlcn that ths tlcuo^:! 
priv.U-i t:;:r.r{,it;r. structure uould apply to both groups of 



i , * > ** ^ C ^ 



t^>vnr,. again tho prop^-rties of least squares estLnatss, an 
^qiitvcilort expression of tins relationship of the type 
MalklGl and Malklol used for estimation Is^S 



(22e) In (_J_)o . y^.,^ . ,„ , ; 

Under th3 same assupiption wfth respecf to the earnings struc 
turs which would prevail' in a nondiscriminating labor 
narket and using the formula for the discrimination coef- 
ficient in equation (12). it can be shown that the second 
torn on the right hand side_.Qf equation (21) represents 
ti-.a portion or the gross differentia] attributable to 
discrimination. In other words, it is an estimate of 
the natural logarithm of one plus the discrimination coef- 
fic1e.1t. Equation (12) can be written in terms of known 
quantities as: 

(23) In (D ; 1} = ,n {7^/1^) . ,„ 

Substituting equation (21) for In (yi^) and equation (22) 
for In (E|./Ep)», equation (23) becomes 

(24) In (D ; 1) = Al'Bp - Ip-4B - U'L = -I .^6 
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A,i c lirr-^^i:! -.^s dcicnnpos ! fton of tlV3 gross iiarnlnt's 

t.'5) -n (.',-, 1) r-. y .3 - 7 . (.,B ^ i_) 

'Js'inj thi r'-lation dsfined in equ^itlon (IS), this b3coir.ss 

Thsn. nssmning that in the absence o.yiiscrlfni nation the 
ss>1nat2d Federal earnings s tructure -wou Vd apply to both 
tyueu of '.rorkors an<:! using the forn5ul3 for ths discrinina- 
tlor) coerficient 1n equation (11), ths cpii:pon;»nts of the 
ciross c!1fV£?r(intial can bs identified in equations (27) and 
(23) in the saina nanner as above: 

(27) In ( = LV^^ 

An equivalent expression aiong the Vines of Kalklel and 
M^Uisl • s analysis is 

(27a) In ( 1 )« ^= In (17) - I -g^ 
hp r P F 

(23) In (D ; 1) -IpA§ 

An eq;iivaUnt expression aloncj the lines cr rWlkiel and 
f^alkiel's analysis is 
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toa po^sthiiity or i.,,0 slfT\v,c.„t ..Tr«i„as structures rs- 
;.uUs -1r; e« I.vJm .v.nbsr prcMoK. In the sosencs of dis- 
colniaaSisa. ths ectusl MriUsgs structura probably would 
no-c coi.K:i.ia vn' th ei ther the estiniated Federal or the 
«tK.atcHl private earnings structure. Ho-.evar. the struc- 
ture that would exist In the absence of discrimination is 
unknowable. Estimating earnings on the basis of the two 
, alternative assumptions about this structure provides a 
ranae of possible values for the two components of the 
St'oss differentials which should include the true values 
of these cor.ponents. 

Summary and Conclusions 
In order to study earnings and wage rats differentials 
between Federal and private sector workers, it is necessary 
to estlnata earnings and wage rata structures for the two 
B'/'O'-ips. These can be derived fron> the post-schooling 1n- 
vestn,ent models of human capital theory. The exact spec- 
ification of these equations depends on the Inforniatlon 
available in ths data used to estlinate them. Two sets of 
data are usad for these estlnations: subsaniplas of the 
I960 and 1970 Public Use Sanples pertaining to Delaware, 
Maryland. Virginia, and the District of Columbia. These 
provide data independent of the "PATC" Survey to est1,7.ate 
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ti'.'.? ri'-li^rvil va t^ di f fcron ::1 !i Vr, and to tivali:a te the 
a ]} .) 1 1 c vi t ! u n c f t s C o :r p a r a b i 1 1 ty D o c t r 1 n a . I n o r fi -2 r t o 
tto this, tho ^-^Gvlnatarf cll ft'crooU "J s n^ust bv» broki-' <lcv.-n 
l^.to 4i j'art ^/irich attr-lL-viiubli to J1 fv a renews In char- 
ge ^.or I sties b^i:wo«n the tv;o ':;roups of workers and a p^rt 

uiJod to tuake this dscoitijjos it inn Is that clevt-lopsd by Ronal d 
C'.iuvc^ ta study r.:al,«-ffcali5 i/agt. diff e-rantiaVs and inodi/iod 
bi' nurton G. and Oi;dith A. tialkiel. 

The results of the estltnations of tha medals specified 
1n this chupter are studied in Chapter V and Chapter VI. 
Policy inpVications are considered and conclusions dravm 1n 
Chapter VII. 
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CHAPTER V 

EARNIN'GS REGRESSIOnS AND DIFFERENTIALS 

The i?.nalysis of tho earnings dIfferGntlals betv/een 
Federal governnisnt and private sactor workers is made on the 
basis of the earniTigs model ana the niathod for decQmposirg 
the astinated gross Federal -private earnings differential 
developed in Chapter IV. Personal characteristics and full- 
scale earnings equations are estimated separately for all 
Federal and all private sector workers using the 1950 data 
and several different forms of the 1970 data. The estimated 
gross differentials are decomposed Into a part attributable 
to differences in characteristics and a part representing an 
economic rent. These results provide an overview of the 
composition and trend of the Federal-private earnings dif- 
ferential and of clear patterns in the regression coef- 
ficients estimated for Federal and private workers. They 
also facilitate selection of the best form of the 1970 data 
for use in further estimations. 

To examine the comparability of Federal and private 
workers, however, a finer division of these two sectors Is 
necessary. Personal characteristics and full-scale earnings 
equations are estimated separately on Federal and private 
workers In eight race-sex groups for the 1960 data and the 
preferred form of the 1970 data. These equations are used 
to estimate the components of the gross earnings differential 
for each group and cl ear "pa'tterns in the coefficients and 
differentials are observed. One representative equation is 
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analyzed In detail for each year v/ith respect to the impli- 
cations of its estimated coefficients. Conclusions are 
drawn concerning the success of the Coinparabil i ty Doctrine. 

Overall Federal ^Priv^te Earnings Diff arential s 
Both sets of earnings equations (personal characteris- 
tics and full-scale specifications) are estinated separately 
for all Federal and all private workers in four sets of 
data J Coefficients are not estimated in the following 
cases; 1) the characteristic serves as the base group; 
2) there are no observations in the cell; 3) the variable is 
omitted because of poor results in earlier regressions. The 
first three sets of data employed are the 1960 data, the 
1970 data divided by the industry classification variable- 
labelled 1970 (IMDUS)--and the 1970 data divided by the 
work class variabl e--label 1 ed 1970 (WC).^ The estimated 
personal characteristics equations for these data sets are 
presented in Table 4 in Chapter IV and the estimated full- 
scale equations are presented in Table 5. 

These equations are also estimated for a fourth data 
set which is formed by eliminating all professional, techni- 
cal, and kindred workers from the 1970 data divided by the 
work class variable. This set of equations Is estimated to 
verify the assumption made in Chapter IV that the high per- 
centage of professi : .lal , technical, and kindred workers 
located in the geographic area covered by these tapes does 
not affect the representlit^^reness of the estiinated relatlon- 
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ship between Federal and private sector earnlnos. A total 
of 28,756 individuals, contained in this data set, are 
categorized in Tabla 9. 

TabVe 9 

Non-Professional Workers in 1970 Data (WC) 

Private Workers Federal Workers 

Total 24,907 100.0 3.749 100.0 

White 19,422 78.0 2.491 66.4 

Mon-Uhlte 5.485 22.0 1,258 33.6 

Male 15,203 61.0 2.074 55.3 

Female 9,704 39.0 1,675 44,7 

The Chow test confirms that the estimated Federal and pri- 
vate earnings structures are significantly different.^ 

In all four data sets mean earnings of Federal workers 
exceed rjcan earnings of private sector workers, 3 xhe esti- 
mated personal characteristics and full-scale earnings equa- 
tions are used to decompose the gross Federal -private earn- 
ings differential into a part attributable to differences in 
characteristics between the two types of workers and a part 
attributable to an economic rent paid to Federal workers. 
Tables 10 and 11 present the analyses of these differentials 
based on the personal characteristics and full-scale equa- 
tions. 

Certain clear patterns in the relationship between 
Federal ard private earnings emerge in the estimated earnings 
equations and decomposed ^fferential s. The overall Federal- 
private differential fell by approximately 23 pe. cent from 
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Table 10 



Analysis of Earnings Differentials from Overall Personal 
Characteristics Earnings Equations 





Federal 
Regression 
Weights 


Private 
Regression 
Heights - 


Federal 
Regression 
Weights 


Private 
Resrassion 
Uelghts 




1950 


1S70 (WC) 




In Ep=8.372 


r^=$4,324>27 
r 


In F =8.816 
F 


Fp=$o.741.25 




In rp=5.9S3 


Tp^Sl »038.93 


In rp«7.674 


rp«S2,151.67 


Due to Diffarent 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 


ln(G+l)«1.479 
0.2769 

1.1021 


0.3171 
1.0619 


ln(G+l)«1.142 
0.2415 

0.9005 


0.2149 
0.9271 




1970 (IMDUS) 


Mon-Professlonals 1970(WC) 




In rp=8.902 


rp=$7,345.65 


In rp=8.628 


rp=S5,535.89 




In rp»7.759 


rp»$2,342.56 


In rp=7.646 


Fp«$2,092.26 


Due* to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 


ln(G+l )«1.143 
0.2706 

0.8724 


0.2527 
0.8903 


ln(G+l)»0.982 
0.1325 

0.8495 


0.1745 
0.8075 
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Analysis of Earnings Dif fsrsnt ial s frop Overan Fun-S-al 

E^irnings Equations 




Ra^rsssion 
Weights 



Private 
Resrasslon 
:;«1ghts 



Ragresston 
Heights 



Prlvata 
Ragrsssion 
Weights 



1950 



1970 (UC) 



In 1^=8.372 £-«$4.324.27 In F =3.816 F -35.741. 25 



lny6.993 y$l ,038.93 In F =7.674 F =$2,151. 



67 



ln(G+l)=1.37S 
Due to Different 0.2697 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 1.1093 



ln(G+l)=1.142 
0.2403 0.3308 0.1449 



1.1387 



0.8112 



0.9971 



Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 



1970 (I nous) 



flon-Prof ess i onal s 1 970( WC ) 



lnFj,:^8.902 Fj,=$7.346.65 In Fp=S.628 rp=$5,585. 
lnFp=7.759 Fp=$2,342.56 In F =7.646 Fp»$2,G92. 



39 



ln(G+l)=1.143 
0.3678 

0.7752 



ln(G+l)=0.982 
0.1998 0.2028 0.0902 



0.9432 



0.7792 



0.8918 
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a gross earnings differential of 1.479 (in logs) in 1950 to 
a gross eaniings differential of 1.142 (in logs) in 1S70. 
How^svc^r, ths larsest portion of the differential estitnated 
with the persoYial characteristics equations in both years 
consists of an economic rent to Fedaral workers. In the 
overall differentials in both years, more than 70 per cent 
Is economic rent. The differential in logs is the propor- 
tional differential between Federal and private sector 
earnings. In absolute dollar terms, the difference between 
Federal and private earnings rose from $3,235 in 1950 to 
$4,539 in 1970, Although the absolute differential in 
dollar terms gives a clearer picture of the size of the 
Federal-private differential, the proportional differential 
is preferred for discussion in this study because this form 
facilitates comparisons across groups and between years. In 
the case of non-professional workers, where the gross earn- 
ings differential is smallest in absolute terms (0.982 in 
logs), the economic rent is a larger proportion than in any 
of the other differentials (87 per cent when Federal re- 
gression weights are used and 82 per cent when private re- 
gression weights are used). In the analysis of these dif- 
ferentials on the basis of the full-scale equations, pre- 
sented in Table 11, this economic rent to Federal workers 
accounts for more than half of all the gross earnings dif- 
ferentials estimated. The estimated equations for non- 
professional workers areNumsistent with those for all 
workers 1n the sample indicating that the high percentage 
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of professional, technical, ar.d kindred workers In the 
scnple doas not alter the relationship between Fedaral and 
private earnings. 

Personal Characteristics t-arn1nqs tQuations 
The estimated personal charactsristlcs equations show 
several patterns which are consistent through the four data 
sets. The factors which affect the appearance of the econom 
1c rent are evident in the differences between the estimated 
coefficients for the two sectors. The education and ex- 
perience variables are significant at the 1 per cent level 
for both types of workers in all equations.* However, the 
rates of return to education and to experience^ are con- 
sistently higher in the Federal sector. The rate of return 
to education in these equations ranges In size fronj 0.0721 
to 0.0875 for Federal workers and from 0.0215 to 0.0667 for 
private workers. The race and sex variables, included to 
account for the effects of discrimination against non-whites 
and females are also significant at the 1 per cent level In 
all equations. They Indicate that the effects of racial 
discrimination are consistently stronger in the Federal 
sector. Discrimination by sex is stronger in the private 
sector for all the 1970 data sets hut Is strnng^r in thp 
Federal sector In the 1960 equation. Given the equation 
specification employed, the coefficients of these variables 
are direct estimates of the proportional differential as- 
sociated with race and S^x^— In each of these equations, the 
sex differential is larger than the racial differential. The 
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Table 12 

Personal Characteristics Earnings Equation 
tor iN on-? r o f e s s i o n a 1 s 2 



Dependent Variable: in E 
Constant 
Education 
Experience 
Experience Squared 
Race 
Sex 

Spouse Present 
Spouse Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced,* Separated 
Urban Residence 

Disability 
F 

r2 

Standard Error 
Number of Observations 



An 



Non-Professional 1 970(WG) 



<.W<ir kers F ed era 1 Pr 1 va te 



6.2531 
(83.4037) 

0 . 0657 ~ 
(K.3773) 

0.0566 
(20.1306) 

-0.0012 
("•23.1915) 

-0.1675 
(-5.3962) 

-0.6915 

f -OK con/! A 

0.3705 
(9.7312) 

0.0974 
(1.0350) 

0.3060 
(4.2255) 

0.3777 
(6.7099) 

0.5291 
(18.8933) 

-0.4340 
(-9.7970) 

232.0062 

0.0815 

2.1468 

23»656 



6.6570 
(47.2322) 

0.0793 
(9.7035) 

0.0633 
(12.4688) 

-0.0010 
(-9.4291) 

-0.2722 
(-6.2132) 

-0.5053 

0.3277 
(5.6568) 

-0.3062 
(-2.1888) 

0.3891 
(3.2578) 

0.2343 
(2.7804) 

0.3346 
(5.8304) 

-0.5087 
(-5.9989) 

83.0227 

0.1940 

1.2005 

3,749 



6.5450 
(78.3393) 

0.0447 
(8.5900) 

0.0493 
(15.7855) 

-0.0011 
(-19.8585) 

-0.2280 
(-6.4129) 

-0.7249 

/ Oil r\'tR*%\ 

0.4099 
(9.5925) 

0.1783 
(1.6863) 

0.3614 
(4.4986) 

0.4383 
(6.9307) 

0.4804 
(15.7614) 

•" W • O U i? 

(-8.6395) 
174.5050 
0.C712 
2.2349 
24,907 
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estinat-ja racial cl1 f feren ci a 1 3 r-vnga In stze from -0.1422 
to -O.ai.iS 'While the sex d1 f f crcntia ; s range in size from 
»0.40S'; to -0.5860. 

The coefficient of th.-? urban residence variable Is also 
significant at the 1 per cent level throughout the equa- 
tions. It Is larger In the private sector in all cases. 
This 1s Intuitively reasonable since it indicates that dif- 
ferences in job opportunities and other pecuniary and non- 
pecuniary factors associated with urban areas have a greater 
effect on private earnings than on Federal earnings. 

The coefficient of the disability variable Is signifi- 
cant at the 1 per cent level 1n the equations estimated with 
the 1970 data. It Is larger In the Federal sector for non- 
prvfc33lcr.cl3 tut 1n the private scctcr for the ether 1S7C 
data sets. It Is also larger for both Federal and private 
non-professional workers than for either sector In the other 
equations. It is iniportant to note that this variable doss 
not neasure solely the effect of health on earnings but 
interacts with other personal characteristics. 

Full-scale Earnings Equations 
When occupational variables are Included and the full- 
scale earnings equations arc estimated on the four data 
sets, these patterns In the estimated coefficients are al- 
tered. . Controlling for broad occupational groupings reduces 
the coefficients of education and experience because part 
of the rates of return to^educatlon and experience are 
realized through choice of occupation. The coefficients of 
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1 20 



for non-Profsssional 



Dspi^A4sn^. Variable: In E 



Cons*: ant 

Evlucvtion 

Experience 

Experience Squared 

Rata 

Sex 

Spouse Present 
Spouse Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Professional 



AT 1 Non -Pro f 5ss i onal 1 370 {WC 

'.rurkers Fsd^ml Privats 



5.1381 
163.4190) 

(17. CO 93) 

0.0552 
(19.6310) 

-o.oon 

(-21.8549) 

-0.1441 
(-4.5603) 

-0.5417 
(-1 / .6 1 60} 

0.3344 
(8.7901) 

0.0653 
(0.6988) 

0.2704 
■ (3.7531) 

0.3560 
(6.3580) 

0.5751 
(20.5578) 



7 .04 2 3 
(44.8433) 

0.0543 
(6.0164) 

0.0618 
(12.1371) 

-O.COlO 
(-9.4065) 

-0.1983 
(-4.4090) 

-0.4974 
V-iu. JD/*:; 

0.3119 
(5.4151) 

-0.2928 
(-2.1 072) 

0.3859 
(3.2509) 

0.2238 
(2.6732) 

0.3203 
(5.6188) 



5.9130 
(62. 5384) 

0.0573 
(12.3270) 

0.0469 
(15.0220) 

-0.0010 
(-18.0358) 

-0.2109 
(-5.3470) 



-0.50S1 
(-14.7666) 



0.3567 
(8.3671) 

0.1248 
(1.1897) 

0.3014 
(3.7785) 

0.4007 
(6.3814) 

0.5296 
(17.4252) 



Manager 

Sales 

Craftsmen 



0.0078 
(0.1551) 

-0.2633 

,(^.0984) 

0.3829 
(8.7425) 



0.3170 
(4.8250) 

-0.6404 
(-2.3891) 

-0.0630 
(-0.9053) . 



0.0674 
(1.1533) 

-0.0081 
(-0.1447) 

0.5893 
(11.9114) 
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O^-jpindant Variable; In £ 



Service 
Disability 



Standard Error 
Mupbar of Observations 



All 

liorkers 



Non -Professional 1970fwci 
federal Private 



0.4451 
(11.2321) 

0.1541 
(2.4374) 

-0.351 8 
(-7.6534) 

-0.4668 
(-9.3143) 

175.4807 

V 0.0938 

2.1323 

28,656 



*t-va1u9S in parentheses. 



-0,0582 
(-0.6231) 

-0.2855 
(-2.4078) 

-0.3511 
(-4.5784) 

-0.4928 
(-5.8484) 

58.1607 

0.2059 

1.1917 

3,749 



, 0.6617 
(15.0534) 

0.3463 
(4.9773) 

/-0.2021 
(-3.9205) 

-0.4480 
(-8.1113) 

140.6864 

0.0870 

2.2157 

24.907 
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the education a'^ci sxoerisncs variables ran;alR slgnificint 
at the 1 per cent levsK Hov/eve>v» in the full-scale eirn- 
inss equations, the estimated rate of return to education 
Is higher In the prtvate sector for all of the data sets 
except the 1970 data divided by the vfork class variabVa. 
The effects of race and sex are also reduced in the full- 
scale earnings equations because race and sex differences 
in occupational attachment are eliminated as sources of 
dIscrlRiinatlon. These coefficients remain significant at 
the 1 per cent level. However, the pattern is altered so 
that there is no longer a consistent relationship in the 
siz** of these proportional differentials in the two sectors. 
Controlllns ^or broad occupational groupings alters 

paUern of iiie 1 1 ma ecu cue rriv I cnl^ wudcWcd in tlic 

personal characteristics equations because these groupings 
measure different effects in the two sectors. In the 
Federal sector, earnings depend on job level. Certain oc- ' 
cupations are paid at lower levels in the Federal sector 
than in the private sector on the basis of the job levels 
at which they are classified. When comparability rates are 
determined, they are not compared with similar occupations 
in the private sector but with occupations at comparable 
job levels. Such occupations will have opposite effects 
on earnings in the two sectors. Furthermore, because only 
broad occupational groupings are controlled for, a number 
of very different pay le^eUjnay be included in any one 
occupational group. The estimated coefficient under such 
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conclltions rfrprosents the CDnbln-itlon of a numbar of centra 
dtctoo' effects and has little meaning. Consequently, to 
analyze the earnings differentials between Federal and 
private sector workers, the nost ineanlngful equations to 
exanlne are the parsonal characteristics earnings equations 
These personal characteristics variables serve as proxies 
for productivity. To the extent that these variables cap- 
ture differences In productivity between Federal and pri- 
vate sector workers, that portion of the gross earnings 
differential which cannot be attributed to differences In 
the personal characteristics of the two types of workers 
must repr^jsent an economic rent paid to Federal workers. 
Nevertheless, Table 11, which presents the decomposition of 
the carrlr.sc different 1?.l s on the b?5lc nf th» fnii-^ralp 
equations. Is included for further Information. 

Differentials and Comparability 
The personal characteristics and full-scale earnings 
equations estimated for these four data sets and the ana- 
lyses of the gross Federal -private earnings differential 
show that Federal workers as a group earn more, on average, 
than comparable private sector workers. When only personal 
characteristics »re considered. Federal workers receive a 
higher rate of return to their schooling and either a 
higher rate of return to their on-the-job training or they 
devote a larger proportion of their time to this training 
at the beginning of thelr-wo^p^ experience. However, these 
relationships refer to the entire set of Federal workers 
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and the entire set of private v/orkers. This overdll rela- 
tionship nay conceal contradictory earnings relations among 
different race-sex groups: the observed economic rent may 
only be paid to certain types of Federal workers. It Is 
possible that the Federal -private earnings differentials 
for certain race-sex groups nay be in the opposite d1>*3ct1on 
and when all workers of each type are examined at once, 
these are cancelled out. Therefore, a finer division of 
Federal and private sector v/orkars Is necessary to study 
their comparability. 

Federal -Privat e Earnings Differentials by Race and Sex 
Both earnings equations are estimated by ordinary 
least squares on eight race-sex groups of Federal and pri- 
vate workers In 1960 and 1970; whites, non-whites, ir.ales, 
females, white males, white females, non-wh1te males, and 
non-white females. That the two methods of dividing the 
1970 data yield nearly identical estimates of the gross 
Federal -private earnings differential and similar patterns 
In the estimated coefficients confirms that the industry 
classification method of dividing the data yields a good 
approximation to the desired classification of vforkers by 
type of employer. However, for regressions on the eight 
race-sex groups in 1970, the work class method of dividing 
the dat. is preferred because it gives a more accurate 

division than the industry classification variable. The 

< 

industry classification varfaBle yields a more accurate 
division of the 1960 data than it does of the 1970 data be- 
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causa the industry category "Public Adml nistration 
Allocated" Introduced .in the 1970 data Is amblgu-ous for the 
purposes of this study. ^ 

The specifications of both earnings equations are very 
siRilar for both sets of data. The principal difference 
between the two sets of data is in the inclusion of the 
dummy variable for disability in the equations estimated 
with the 1970 data. Coefficients are not estimated in the 
following instances: 1) the characteristic serves as the 
base group; 2) there are no observations in the cell; 
3) the variable is omitted because of poor results in 
earlier regressions. 

These equations would be better specified if they also 
included variables tor invgratioh ana union status (both 
private and government). However, these variables are 
unavailable in the data used for these estimations. Mi- 
gration is another form of human capital investment and is 
expected to have a positive effect on earnings. To the 
extent that migration is associated with one or mor-e of 
the variables included in the equations (such as school- 
ing),* fts effect is probably captured by that variable. 
The effect of unions varies across race-sex group's and has 
been found to be greater in the public than the private 
sector.^ The omission of this variable decreases the pro- 
portion of the gross differential which is considered an 
economic rent. Without <ljiforjnat ion on the extent cf 
unionism within each group and the union/non-union earnings 
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differ^^ntlal for each group, no estimate can be nade of the 
effect of unionism on each group's earnings* However, it 
can be said that to the extent that unions have raised earn- 
ings in the public sector more than in the private sector, 
they have increased the Federal -private earnings differen- 
tial above what it would have been in the absence of 
uniofiisn. ^ 

In all eight race-sex groups for both years, the aver- 
age earnings of Federal workers are higher than those of 
private workers in the same race-sex group. Tables 14 and 
15 present the analyses of these differentials on the basis 
of the two earnings equations. In both years the largest 
gross earnings differential is for white males (a differen- 
tiol uT l.:C7 III legs for v;lvitc UialcS in 1 SCO ur.d l.CGC in 
logs for white males in 1970).. The smallest differential 
In 1960 is for white females (a differential of 1.136 in 
logs) while the smallest differential in 1970 is for non- 
white males (a differential of 0.879 in logs). More than 
half of every differential in both years consists of an 
economic rent paid to Federal workers. In other words, even 
after allowing for differences between Federal and private 
workers in personal characteristics which act as proxies 
for productivity, an earnings differential remains which Is 
considered an economic rent paid to all. Federal workers, 
regardless of race or sex group. 

These different ial s^jirejmal 1 er in 1970 for each race- 
sex group. The percentage decrease In these differentials 
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"'"^ ^ ^illJ U f ^ '^"1"9S , Di f f e ren t1 a 1 s from Pa rsan 
actartstics Earmnss Equations by Race and 



al Char- 
Sex 



1950 



Fsdsral 
Regression 
l.'slghts 



Private 
Regress ion 
Meights 



1570 



Federal 
Rsgrassion 
V/eights 



Private 
Resression 
Wslshts 



Whites 



Whites 



Oua to Different 
Characteristics 
Econoinic Rent 



Due to Different 
Charactaristtcs 
Econoinic Rent 



rn rp.8.458 l-p.$4,759.93 In ^8. 965 Fp«$7.324.33 
lnFp-7.074 rp-$l .180.86 In rp«7,745 F -$2.309.S9 



Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 



ln(6+l)«1.394 

0.2852 
1.1038 



0.2995 
1.0945 



ln(6+l)»1.220 

0.2639 
0.951>- 



0.1984 
1.0216 



Non-!^hites 



Non-Wh1t2s 



lnrp=8.050 Fp=:$3,l33.79 In rp=8.408 Ep=$4,432.79 
1n rp=:6.709 rp%^S19.75 In rp==7.399 Fp-Sl ,634.35 
ln(G+1)=1.341 1n(6+lH.009 



0.1936 
1.1474 



0. 3337 

1. Q073 



0.2029 
0.3051 



0.1742 
0.8348 



Mai es 



Males 



In rp=8.604 Ep«$5.453.43 In Fp«9.093 rp=$8.892.82 
1nrp=7.106 rp=$l .219,26 In rp=7.929 rp-$2.77o.65 



lnCG+1)=1.498 

< 

0. 2942 

1. E038 



0.3609 
1.1370 



1n(G+lH.164 

0.33DI 
0.8249 



0.2432 
0.9203 
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Table 14--Continued 
15o0 



1970 



Federal 



Private 
Regression 
I'feichts 



Federal 
Rsgression 
•Waljhts 



Private 
Regrassion 
Heishts 



Fe.T.aTss 



Females 





In rj:='7.976 






In Tf* 3.357 Tf 






In rp=6.78G 




=$330.07 


ln Fp-7.253 Fp' 


'il ,426.53 




ln(G+VH.195 






ln(6+l )«1.104 




Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Econojnic Rent 


0.3737 
C,S223 




0.2658 
0.9292 


0.2736 
' 0.8304 


0.2144 
0.8896 



White Males 



Whit?> Malo« 



Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 



In Ep-8.726 Ep«$6,161,04 In Fp=9.242 rp=$10,321 .65 
lnrp=7.159 rp=$l .285.62 In rpf7.977 rp=S2,913.18 
ln(G+lM.567 ln(G+l)=1.255 



0.3546 
1.2124 



0.3615 
1.2055 



0.3401 
0.9249 



0.2461 
1.0189 



Wlyite Females 



White Females 





In rp»3.037 


Fp=$3,093.32 


In rp'8.452 


Fp=$4,684.43 




In tp«6.S01 


rp«$993.27 


In rp-7.345 


Fp«$l ,548.43 


Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 


ln(6+l)=1.135 
0.3158 

0.8202<^ 


, 0.2923 
^-J. 0.8437 


1n(6+lH.107 
0.2351 

0.8719 


0.2364 
0.8706 
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1950 



1970 



Cua t- Differsnt 
Characteristics 
Econoravc Rent 



Prvvata 
Hejrasslon 
Wslghts 



ricn-Wh-!t2 Males 



Federal 
Regression 
VIelghts 



Privata 
Regrssslon 
Weights 



Mon-Whtte Males 



ln ^^=3.2u9 r.«$3,673.37 In r^«8.595 rp-$5,403.S3 
In rp-5/39S rp=$987/33 In rp=7.717 rp=$2.246.21 

ln(G+l)«0.879 



ln(G+l) -1.314 

0.1319 0,3447 
1,1821 0.9593 



0.2350 
0.6440 



0.1540 
0.7250 



fJon-White Fsnialas 



Non-White Fsmalas 



Due to Diffarant 
CJiarac tan' sties 
Econo.T.1c Rent 



In 1^-7.755 Ep-$2.333.21 Ir: rp-S.lC4 irp=$3.G19.17 



In Fp«fi.435 Fp-$623.91 



0.571S 
0.7472 



In rp=6.997 Fp»$l ,093.35 
ln(G-Hl)=1.137 



0.1 S25 
1.1265 



0.2530 
0.9580 



0.2379 
0.S591 
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Analysis of Earnings Di f faran t1al s from FuH-Scale Earnincs 

Equations by ?2ce and Sex 





1970 


Fsdsral Private 
RGgrass i on Rsgressi on 
l/elgnts '..'sights 


Fsdaral Privata 
Resressi on Rearsssi on 
Weights Ueishts 


Uhites 


Whites 



ln rp«8.463 r^=$4,759.93 In rp«3.965 Fp-$7 ,824.38 
Tn rp=7.074 Ip-$1 ,180.86 In rp»7.745 tp«$2,309.99 
ln(6+r)-1.394 ln(G+lH.220 



Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 



0.2999 
1.0941 



0,2023 
1.1917 



0.3343 
0.8857 



0.1774 
1.0426 



Non-Whites 



Non -Whites 



InFp^a.ODO Fp»$3,133.79 In Fp»'8.408 rp«$4.482.>9 



Due to Different 
Character 1 sties 
Economic Rent 



In Fp-o.709 rp=$819.75 



ln(G+l)«1.341 

0.1556 
1.1744 



0.1852 
1.1558 



In rp=7.399 Ip-Sl .634.35 



ln(G+l)»l .009 

0.2502 
0.7583 



0.0304 
0.9786 



Males 



Males 



Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 



In rp«8.604 rp-$5,453.43 In Fp»9.093 rp«$3,892,82 

lnFp«7.106 Fp»$1.219.26 In Fp-7.929 Fp«$2,776.65 

ln(6+l)-1.493 

0.2795 
1.2185 



In(6+1H.164 

0.2781 0.3055 
1.2199 0.85S5 



0.1301 
1.0339 
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Table 15— Continued 
1950 



1970 



^ — 


Federal 
Resrasslon 
Weights 


Private 
Regression 
Uelghts 


Federal 
Regression 
Weights 


Private 
Regression 
Weichts 




Fenal es 


Fernales 




In tp=7.375 


rp=$2,9ro.27 


In rp=8.367 


rp=$4,302.71 




In rp«6.760 


rp-$880,07 


In rp»7.263 


Fp*$l,426.53 


Cue to Diffsrant 
Ciiaractaristlcs 
Econonnc Rent 


ln(G+l)«1.195 

0.4568 
^ 0.7392 


0.2542 
0.9418 


ln(6+l)«1.104 

0.2534 
0.8506 


0.1992 
0.9048 




White Males 


White Males 




In rp=8.726 


rp«$5.161.04 


In rp=9.242 


Fp=$l 0,321. 65 




In tp«7.159 


Fp=$l .285.62 


In Fp=7.977 


Ip«$2,913.18 


Due to Different 
Characteristics 
EconojT.ic Rant 


ln(G+l)=1.567 

0.3635 
1.2034 


0.3346 
1.2324 


In(6+1H.265 

0.4052 
0.8583 


0.1791 
1 .0359 



White Females White Females 





In Fp«8.037 


Ip=$3,093.32 


In Fp«8.452 


rp«$4,684.43 




In Fp=6.901 


rp»$993.27 


In rp«7.345 


Fp*$i ,543.43 


• 

Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rent 


ln(<5+l)«l.l35 

0.8014 
0.3346. 


0.2882 
0.8478 


ln(G+l)=1.107 

0.3037 
0.8033 


0.2285 
0.8735 
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Table 1 5--Continued 



1960 



1970 





Federal 
Ragrasston 
Katshts 


Prlvats 
.^asrasston 
'.'eights 


federal 
Ragresston 
Kaights 


Private 
Regression 
Weights 







a r'ales 


fion -White Males 




In rp«3,209 


tp=$3;573.S7 


In rp=--3.5S6 


Fp»$5,409.93 




' In rp«6,895 


Fp=$987.33 


In rp«7.717 


rpS$2,245.21 


Dua to Different 
Chancterrstics 
Economic Rent 


Tn(G+lH.314 

0.1241 
1.1899 


0.2530 
1.0610 


ln(G+l)=0.879 

0.2275 
0.6515 


-0.0014 
0.8804 




Non-White Females 


Non-Wh1te Femalas 




In rp=7.755 


rp»$2.333.21 


In Fp«8.194 


tp=$3,619.17 




In rp=6.436 


Fp''$623.dl 


In Fp«6.997 


Fp-$1 ,093.35 


Due to Different 
Characteristics 
Economic Rant 


ln(G+l)=1.319 

0.0301 
1.2389 


-0.0065 
1.3255 


In(6+1H.197 

0.2696 
0.9274 


0.1554 
1.0416 
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betwaen 1950 and 1970 ranged from 2 per cent for v/h1te 
females to 33 per cent for non-white males. This decrease 
may reflect the difference 1n economic conditions 1n 195S 
and 1959. In 1959, the uneinpTcyment rate v/as 5.5 per 
cent and the economy was ensrging from a recession. How- 
ever, economic activity was strongly affected by a severe 
steeTstrike which began on July 15 and lasted 116 days.^° 
In 196S, on the other hand, the economy was still in the 
longest expansion in Its history. The unemployment rate 
was 3.5 per cent.^^ However, inflation had also been oc- 
curring for four years. This decrease in the Fedsral- 
prlvate earnings differential during this decade may also 
reflect a different response of earnings in the two sectors 
to the inflation. If Federal workers are granted Increases 
to compensate them for their relative losses In the Infla- 
tion, the old Federal-private differential may be re- 
establ 1 shed. 

Table 15 presents the analyses of the Federal -private 
differentials by race-sex groups on the basis of the full- 
scale earnings equations. Although the proportion attri- 
butable to an economic rent changes from the analysis in 
Table 14, It remains more than half of the nross differen- 
tial. The criticism of the use of occupational variables 
in a comparison of the earnings of all Federal and all 
private workers, noted above, also applies to a comparison 
of their earnings withlrrea^ciL. race-sex group: the occupa- 
tional variables measure different effects in the two sec- 
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tors, and in the Federal sector, at least, these variables 
may not be measuring any meaninsful effect but rather a 
combination of conflicting effects. Conssquently , the 
comparability of Federal and private workers within a 
specific race-sex group should be studied on the basis of 
the personal characteristics earnings equations* 

Personal Characteristics Earnings Equations 
Several clear patterns emerge In the estimated earnings 
equations for the race«sex groups in 1960 and 1970 which 
affect the appearance of the economic rent paid to Federal 
workers. (Tables 16, 17, 18 and 19 present these results 
in 1960 and Tables 20, 21, 22, and 23 show them in 1970). 
In both years, the estimated rate of return to education Is 
higher for Federal workers than for private workers In 
every race-sex group except for non-white females In 1960 
and white females In 1970. The estimated rate of return Is 
significant at the 5 per cent level in every group except 
for private sector white and non-white males In both years. 
These are strongly affected when occupational variables 
are Included In the- full -seal e equations. In 1960, the 
estimated rate of return to education for Federal workers 
ranges from 0.0252 for non-white males to 0.0923 for 
females. The rate In the private sector ranges from 
-0.0099 for non-white males (this Is Insignificant) to 
0.0844 for non-white females. In 1970 the highest esti- 
mated rate for Federal wbiHcars Is 0.1148 for non-white 
females and the lowest Is 0.0408 for white females. The 
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Tabic IC 

Personal Charactoristlcs Sarnings Equations for Whites and 

Non-'Whites in liuO- 



Dependent Vanable: In E Federal Private Federal Private 



Constant 


5.5aK 6.2794 
(40.0044) (65.9529) 


6.6472 
(21.3501) 


5.5787 

(38.8435) 


Education 

• 


o.csoa 

<9.25015 


0.0246 


0.0423 
(2.52e4] 


0.C282 
(3.1530) 




0.0625 
(10.2312) 


0.0353 
1^.1063) 


0.0593 
(4.6231) 


0.0499 
(7.7704) 


Experience Squared 


-0.0010 . -O.OOM 
(-7.8371) (-15.4885) 


-0,0009 
(-3.6359) 


-0.0010 
(-9.6135) 


Sex 


-0.6583 
(-12.0025) 


-0.3575 
(-9.0834) 


-0.4387 
(-4.2793) 


-0.5740 
(-9.5935) 


Spouse Presv.iTt 


-0.0816 


0,1940 


0.1 954 
{1.2917) 


0.3029 
M ocno\ 


Spouse Absent 


-0.1484 
(-0.7165) 


-0.2851 
(-2.0154) 


-0.2476 
(-0.7772) 


0.3948 
(2.6568) 


Widov/ed 


0.1499 
(1.0334) 


0.2429 
(2.3517) 


0.1037 
fO 3656^ 


0.3022 


Divorced » Separated 


0.2233 
(1.9418) 


0.2404 
(2.5366) 


0.1343 
(0.6937) 


0.2415 
(2.2517) 


Urban Residence 


0.2878 
(4.1860) 


0.7203 
(19.2678) 


0.1807 
(1.0273) 


0.6348 
(9.9761) 


F 


50.5997 


136.1930 


7.1385 


41.2750 


r2 


0.1654 


0.0559 


0.0766 


0.0580 


Staildard Error 


1.1392 


2.5358 


1.1857 


2.1443 


Munber of Observations 


2,253 


20,544 


667 


5,885 



*t-values In parentheses. 
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Personal Characteristics Earnings Equations foi 
Kales and Females in 19S0^ 



Ospsndent Variable: In I 



?^dles in 1S50 
Federal Private 



Females In 1950 
Federal Private 



cortSt:nt 



Evuciicton 



Expi-r lance 



Experience Squared 
Race 

Spouse Present 
Spoase Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Babyborn 
F 

r2 

Standard Error 
Kunber of Observations 

^t-values In parentheses. 



^^55S4 6.3282 
(J9.7on) (60.7040) 

0.C610 -0.0012 

(9.3718] (-0.21^2) 

O.C553 0.0244 

(12.0166) (5.2332) 

-O.COll -0.0010 
(-10.2507) (-12.7669)'; 

-0.3596 -0.2317 

(-6.9781) (-4.4479) 

0.3734 0.6020' 

(5.5281) (9.8648) 

0.0832 0.4487 

(0.4994) (2.9794) 

0.4648 0.5749 

(2.2594) (3.7320) 

0.3240 0.3547 

(2.6447) (3.1957) 

0.1945 0.9173 

(3.4004) (21.9726) 



51.6326 152.2004 

0.1986 0.0731 

0.8580 2.5939 

1,840 17,260 



8.3110 
(13.5059) 

0.0923 
(4.3025) 

. 0.0574 
(4.9393) 

-0.0008 
(-3.0663) 

-0.1583 
(-1.3807) 

-2.6086 
(-5.7226) 

-2.6063 
(-4,4793) 

-2.3464 
(-4.8089) 

-2.2279 
(-4.7266) 

0.3905 
(2.5397) 

-0.1901 
(-5.0716) 

12.4175 

0.0957 

1.4898 

1 ,080 



6.3360 
(30.9723) 

O.0560 
(7.3461) 

0.0449 
(9.3898) 

-0.O0C8 
(-9.1273) 

-0.3768 
(-7.0442) 

-1 .1851 
(-7.3411) 

-1.5019 
(-7.3758) 

-1.2308 
(-6.9490) 

-0.8941 
(-5.18G4) 

0.2359 
(4.7535) 

-0.0853 
(-6.5181) 

37.9689 

0.0383 

2.1317 

9,169 
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137 



P^rso-nal Characteristics Edrnings Equations for 
Vlhita Males anc Females In 1960^ 



in 1960 



VJhI ta Fen^alas 

In 1950 
Fa-iaral Private 



^3 



Constant 
Education 
Experience 
Experiencs Squared 
Spouse Prasent 

Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Babyborn 



Standard Error 
Number of Obsarvations 



6.3706 6.3570 
(43.S410)(53.4520) 

0.C723 0.0025 
(10.0295) (0.3510) 

0.0695 0.0207 
(11.5125) (3.8172) 

-0,0012 -0.0010 
(-10.0753 )(-10.6432) 

0.2955 0.6246 
(3.9156) (8.5405) 

-0,0818 o.'^nn 

(-0.4059) (1.4680) 

0.5757 0.6292 
(2.3C67) (3.2723) 

0.3034 0.3854 
(1.8145) (2.5638) 

0.2403 0.9030 
(3.8D35)(18.8963) 



40.3854 132.6161 
0.1831 0.0711 
0.8430 2.6790 
1,407 13,760 



9.0592 7.6213 -1.4479 

(12.2986) (25.5152) (-1.83) 

0.0866 0.0470 -0.03S6 

(3.4106) (5.0281) (-1.45) 

0.0514 0.0513 -0.0001 

(4.0378) (9.0951) (-0.007) 

-0.0006 -0.0010 -0.0004 

(-2.1974) (-9.4991) (-1.33) 

-3.1394 -1.7782 1.3612 
(-5.7283) (-8.3067) (2.31) 

-2,7372 -2.3564 0.3«n3 
(-3.9598) (-8.8180) (0.51) 

-2.8488 -1.8054 1.C434 

(-4.8938)(-7.7985) (1.57) 

-2-6573 -1.4207 1.2466 

(-4.5434)(-5.1998) (2.02) 

0.2759 0.2807 0.0048 

(1.7331) (4.9115) (0.02) 

/i-?!?^r°-''255 0.1077 

(-5.1615)(.7.1878) (2.22) 

11.6536 32.2084 

0.1019 0.0410 

1.4682 2.1703 

846 6,784 



t-values in parentheses. 
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Table 19 



Parson a 1 



M sties Earnings Equations for 

Non-vlin^e Malas and Fornalas in 1960^ 



Dapendsnt Variable: In E 



Constant 



Education 



Experienced 
Experience Squared 
Spouse Present 
Spouse Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Babyborn 



Non-Whits l^ales 

In 1S50 
Federal Privato 



iNon 1 1 e Fenal es 

In 1950 
federal Private 



Standard Error 
Number of Observations 



iS.7€T2 
(23.9953) 

0.0252 
(1 .7047) 

0.0475 
(3.S893) 

-0.0007 
(-3.1823) 

0.6330 
(4.6945) 

0.4021 
(1.3444) 

0.5411 
(1 .4825) 

0.5575 
(2.7807) 

-0.0396 
(-0.2757) 



5.8328 
(31.3060) 

-0.0099 
(-0.8371) 

0.0465 
(5.3646) 

-0.0012 
(-8.4389) 

0.4819 
(4.5597) 

0.5665 

[C.QUOJ 

0.3295 
(U3947) 

0.2267 
(1.4101) 

0.9515 
(11.4417) 



6.2304 
(4.9846) 

0.0833 
(1 .9336) 

0.0938 
(3.22S5) 

-0.0017 
(-2.6102) 

-0.7564 
(-2.0399) 

-2.4130 
(-2.1857) ' ■ 



5.0307 
(14.3477) 

0.0244" 
(5.3117) 

0.0478 
(5.1219) 

-0.0005 
(-3.5886) 

-0.2573 
(-1 .0777) 



-0.1054 
(-0.3481) 



-1 .4770 
(-1.5578) 

-1.6500 
(-1.9182) 

1.3271 
(2.2849) 

. -0.1104 
(-1.5713) 



-0.2988 
(-1.1050) 

-0.0382 
(-0.1515) 

0.0915 
(9.9353) 

-0.0259 
(-1.3573) 



7.4510 


40.9805 


2.9183 


8.0261 


0.1067 


0.0838 


0.0690 


0.0258 


0.8335 


2.2174 


1.5552 


1 .9852 


433 


3,500 


234 


2,335 



*t-va1ues In parentheses. 
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Tabis 20 



Parsonal Characteristics Earnings Equations for 
Whites and Non-'.l'n1 tes in 1970^ 



Dapsndsnt Variable; In E 


Whites 
1970 (lie) 
Federal Private 


Mon-Whitss 
1S70 (WC) - 
Fsdaral Privata 


Constant 


6;7434 6.9533 
(SS.1339) (77.9025) 


6.2221 6.5436 
(26.0219) (43.6257) 


Education 


0.0357 0,0237 
(13.4225) (4.4495) 


0.OS43 
(5.3350) 


C.0271 
(2.8077) 


Experience 


0:0736 0.437 
(16.0369) (12.6708) 


0.0555 
(6.6503) 


0,G410 
(6.8055) 


Experience Squared 


-0.CO12 -0.0012 
(-12. 2333) (-17. 9471) 


-0.0008 -0.0008 
(-4.5343) (-7.9702) 


Sex 


-0.5724 -0.6737 
(-14.8118) (-20.0663) 


-0.3O6O -0.7371 
(-4.2424) (-12.9pl2) 


Spotisa Present 


n,iR?5 n/^Mfi 

(3.5115) (7.2734) 


0,4611 
(4.8579) 


0.5300 
(5.9475) 


Spouse Absent 


-Q.2675 0.2563 
(-1.9710) - (2.0000) 


-0.1364 
(-0.5958) 


0.1055 
(0.6393) 


Widowed 


0.2314 0.3382 
(2.0428) (3.5865) 


0.4277 
(2.2205) 


0.3652 
(2.7085) 


Divorced, Separated 


0.1493 0.4653 
(1.7957) (6.1497) 


0.2165 
(1.6577) 


0.3972 
(3.8692) 


uroan Residence 


0.2480 0.4834 
(5.3420) (14.4351) 


0.2883 
(2.1696) 


0.3519 
(5.5547) 


Disability 


-0.4145 -0.3994 
(-5.4131) (-6.2808) 


-0.3859 
(-2.6682) 


-0.6872 
(-6.5923) 


F 


119.7496 137.4350 


22.4894 


43.4703 


r2 


0.2315 0,0574 


0.1299 


0.0690 


Standard Error 


1.0665 2.3429 


1.2831 


2.0687 


Nunibar of Observations 


<^3^42 22,407 


1,441 


5,733 



t-values in parentheses. 
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Table 21 



Personal Charactsristlcs Earnings Equations for 
Hales and Females In 1970^ 



Dspandant Variable: In E 
Constant 
EcluMtlon 
Expar lance 

Experience Squared 
Race 

Spouse Present 
Spouse Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Babyborn 
Disability 



stales 
1970 ( VIC) 
Federal Private 



6»45S6 7.0113 
(64.2247) (71,4517) 

0.0891 -0.C026 
_(17.0291) (-0.4505) 

0.0689 , 0.0370 
{15.6825) (9.0242) 

-0.0012 -O.OOTl 
(-r3.2007)(-15.4415) 

-0.3318 -0.1888 
(-8.5792) (-3.8709) 

0.6416 0.S3T? 
(12.6340) (14.9327) 

0.2486 0.5377 
(1.9976) (3.6673) 

0.7464 0.5379 
(5.4300) (3.6202) 

0.4796 " 0.6854 
(5.5061) (LJ767) 

, t).0698 0.5372 
(1.6495) (13.9468) 



Standard Error 

Number of Observations 

*t-values In parentheses. 



-0.1981 -0.3976 
(-3.2432) (-5.8192) 

143,3562 111.1695 

0.2999 0.0596 

^^.-mes 2.3789 

3,325 17,377 



Females 
1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 



6.3534 6.1523 

(24.05S9) (46.9592) 

0,0657 0.0584 

(4.2407) (7.1910) 



0.0753 0.0505 
(9.2076) (11.5235) 

-0.0013 .0.0009 
(-6.67n)(«ll.3775) 

-0.1418 -0.2232 
(-2.0110) («4.4430) 

0*0567 -0,0440 
(0.6657) (-0.7203) 

-0.5988 -0.0684 
1-2.7969) (-0.4845) 

0.1373 -0.0278 
(0.8963) (-0.2963) 

0.0222 0.2373 . 
(0.1940) (2.9245) 

0.6113 0.2756 
(6.0793) (6.0527) 

-0.1019 -0.0923 
(-4.5949) (-7.6867) 

-0.9244 -0.5650 
(-5.4874) (-6.2092) 

23,1976 39.1320 

0.1061 0.0375 

1.4213 2.1115 

2,058 10,763 
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Personal t\haracterist1cs Earnings £aua.Vions for 
."/mts Males and Feniales in 1970^ 



Osp2.-dent Variable: In E Fc^doral' Prl/^ts 



Hhtte Fsnales 
1370 (!^:) 



Constcint 



ucation 



Standard Error 
tlumbar of Observations 



^ 6.3333 5.3771 
(61 »230]) (£3.2194) 

0.0:944 0.0031 
(17.421o) (0.4827) 

<K.^7-7-5---G.^3i58" 



(22.02S5)(41,S233) 

0.0403 0.G433 
(2.2033) (5.1o35) 



Experienca Squarad 
Spouse Present 



Spouse Absent 



V«1dowsd 



Divorced, Separated 
Vrbstn Residence 
Babybcrn 
Disability 



(17.3191) (7.8533) 

-0.0013 -0,0012 
(-13. 8500 )(-13. 9434) 

, 0.5931 0.7950 
(10.78331(12. 13o4) 

0.3034 0.6579 
(2.0448) (3.6515) 

0.7770 0.3814 
(4.9194) (2.0382) 

0.4386 0.6928 
(4.4135) (S.0143) 

0.0589 0.5757 
(1.65n)(l3.2399) 



~-;^.0831 — 0.0530 
(8. 6353) (11. 4403) 

-0.0014 -O.COll 
(-5.5073 )C-11. 5114) 



-0.2184 -0.3300 
(-3.3976)(-4.2506) 

113.1075 1-00.5148 ■ 

0.2936 0.0594 

0.7388 2.4438 

2,559 14,178 



-0.0035 -0.0695 
(-0.0835) (-0.97T7) 

-0,6359 -0.0539 
(-2.531 7) (-0,3442) 

0.1019 0.0123 
(0.5539) (0.1148) 

0.1197 0.3C53 
(0.8313) (3.1112) 

0.545S 0.2713 
(4.9334) (5.2S75) 

-0.1865 -0.1357 0.0499 
(-6.2325)(-8.5476) ' i] A7) 

-0.9832 -0.5169 0.4713 
(-4.6585)(-4.6639) (1.97) 

.19.1008 32.4055 

0.1158 0.0368 

1.3900 2.1197 

1.3S3 8,229 



-G.5332 
(-1.55) 

O.0C5O 
(0.39) 

^ n37025r 
(-2.30) 

0.0003 
(1.00) 

-O.C610 
(-0.49) 

0.5770 
(1.95) 

-0.0891 
(0.41) 

0.1855 
(1.07) 

-0,2745 
(-2.27) 



t-values in parentheses. 
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Tabl^ 23 

Personal Chardcteristfcs Earnlnss Equations for 
iNon-Uhite ilales and remales In 1970* 



Oapsndsnt. Variable: In E 


fion-\lh1te Males 

1970 (i'lC) 
Federal Private 


Non-White feinales 

1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 


Constant 


5.3145 6.7917 
(25.4256) (35.0506) 


, 5,2159 5.2975 
V iu^Do/4J vZl •C090) 


Education 


0.0700 -0.0138 
(5.04S6) (-1.1499) 


0.1148 0^0917 

(a f\A9R\ fc ccio\ 
\ • UH< 0 7 V 9 • 0 0 1 Z ) 


lExp~«r fence ~ ~ 


0:0493 
(5.0191) 


0.0465 
(5.6456) 


0*0654 0.C398 
V**.i/3/j (4.4305) 


Exparienca Squared 


-0.0008 -0.0011 
(-4.0258) (-7.8316) 


-0.0009 -0.0006 
\,-z,odti7) (-3.6314) 


Spciisa Present 


0.7559 
(6.3611) 


0.9250 
(9. 23201 


0.2331 0.0797 
U>aU/S; {0.6566} 


Spouse Absent 


0,1762 
(0.7243) 


0.3177 
(1.4193) 


-0.5256 -0.0350 
C-1.1790) (-0.1411) 


Widowed 


0.7332 
(2.5710) 


0.8699 
(3.6622) 


0.2279 -0.0909 
v-0.5199) 


Divorced, Separated 


0.5908 
(3.2071) 


0.6622 
(4.5356) 


-0.0205 0.1385 


prban Residence 

\ 

l^abyborn 


0.0328 
(0.2246) 


0.3313 
(4.0244) 


u.Dyi^a 0.3057 
(2.9061) (3.1044) 






-0.0096 -0,0291 
1-U.Z851} (-1.6108) 


Olsdbillty 


-0,1283 
(-0.8393) 


-0.6723 
(-4.8894) 


-0.8359 -0.6477 
(-3.0227) (-4,1021) 


F 


16,6482 


27.7399 


8Am 9.6164 




0.1555 


0.0700 


0.0955 0.0329 


Standard Error 


1.0857^ 


2.0448 


1.4647 2.0712 


Kunber of Observations 


766 


3.199 


675 2,534 



t-va1u8s In parentheses 
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hishest estimated rate of return to education for private 
workers is 0.0S17 for non-white females and the lowest is 
-CO 133 for non-v/hite males. 

The estimated coefficients of the two experience vari- 
ables measure the combined effects of the average rate of 
return to on-the-job tralTiIng, the proportion of time de- 
voted to on-the-job training at the beginning of work ex- 
perience, and the length of the Investment horizon. The 
first experience coefflcl^t, which reflects both the rate ' 
of return and the proportion of time, Is larger for Federal 
than for private sector workers In every group In both 
years. This Indicates that If Federal and private sector 
workers Initially devote the same proportion of time to 
on-the-job training, the rate of return to that training is 
higher In the Federal sector. Al ternati vely ,"" If the rate 
of return Is the same In both sectors, these results imply 
that Federal workers devote a larger proportion of time to 
on-the-job training at the beginning of their work experi- 
ence. The second experience coefficient reflects these 
effects as well as the length of the investment horizon. 
It 1s also significant at the 5 per cent level In all equa- 
tions but Its relation in the two sectors varies from group 
to group, ♦ 

The race and sex variables are negative and significant 
at the 5 per cent level In all cases. In 1960, each of 
these coefficients is VargerMn the.f)r1vate sector when both 
minorities are present: proportional differentials for race 

BEST COPY AVAIUWLE 



and ssx are -C.3768 end -0V5740, respectively, in the pri- 
vate sector and -0.V583 and «0.4337, respectively, in the 
Federal sector. However, the estimated proportional dif- 
ferential Is larger In the Federal sector when only one 
minority influence is present. In 1970 these proportional 
differentials are larger in the private sector except for 
the racial differential for males. 

In both years the urban residence variab'p does not 
follow the co'nsi stent pattern of the overaTll equations. It 
Is positive, significant at the 5 per cent level, and larger 
in the private sector for whites, males, and white males in 
both years. The significance level and relative size of 
this coefficient varies for non-white and female groups in 
both years. The si7p of the coefficient is larger in 1960 
for iTiOSt equations estimated: the largest coefficient 
estimated in each year is for non-white female Federal 
workers with a value of 1.3271 in 1960 and 0.6998 in 1970. 

The coefficient of the variable BABYB, which measures 
the effect of work experience lost by the female when she 
leaves the labor force to care for her young children, is 
negative and significant at the 5 per cent level in both 
years for all female groups except non-white females (both 
feijeral anti private in both years). It Is negative and 
significant at the 10 per cent level for all non-white 
female" groups in 1960 but not in 1970. The coefficient is 
larger in the Federal s|.ctor for every group of females 
except non-white females In 1970 (where it is insignifi- 
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cant). This ccafflcient Is largest for white fefnales tn 
both yiars: in 1960, It Is -0,2332 in the Federal sector 
and -0.1255 in the private sector; in 1970 It is -0.1356 
In the fe.:lfiral ss,ctor and -0.1357 in the private sector. 
These results indlcats that each child results in a larger 
percentage dacreas^ in the earnings of women efflplcyed in 
the Federal sector. This may imply that fenales employed 
in the Federal sector leave the labor force for a Ijonger 
time to care for their children than females in the private 
sector. This may also result from the stronger Influence of 
experience on earnings in the Federal sector. In both sec- 
tors, the coefficient of the BABYB variable is lower for 
non-white females than for white females. This is consist- 
ent with Bowen and Finnegan's finding that the presence of 
young children generally has a less inhibitive effect on 
the labor force participation of non-white females. ''^ 

The disability variable which appears in the equations 
estimated with the 1970 data is negative and significant at 
the 5 per cent level for all groups except ' non-white males. 
It is significant for this group at the 25 per cent level. 
The coefficient is larger (in absolute value) in the Federal 
sector for all female groups and for whites but larger in 
the private sector for all male groups and non-whites. The 
coafficient is largest (in absolute value) for white females 
in the Federal sector with a value of -0.9882 and smallest 
for non-white males in ^^^e^je^eral sector with a value of 
-0.1283. 
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Full -Scale Earnings Equations 
When occupational variables are included and the full, 
scale cirninns aquations are estimated on the eight race- 
sex groups for both years* these patterns in the coeffi- 
"cients change somewhat. (Tables 24. 25, 26» and 27 shovf 
the regression results for 1950 and Tables 28. 29, 30, and 
31 present the results for 1970). In these equations, the 
significance t^vels of the education variable drop to in-"* 
significance for s^^^^ S^'^^PS- The est imated rate of 
return to education is larger in the private sector for 
every group in 1960. ranging in size there from 0.0233 for 
rjon-white males to 0.0792 for whites. In 1970, however, it 
remains la-ger in the Federal sector for every group except 
females and white females. This implies that the Federal 
workers captured by the industry classification variable 
are those whose rate of return is most sensitive to choice 
of occupation. The experience coefficients remain signifi- 
cant at the 5 per cent level for all groups in both years. 
The first coefficient is still larger in the Federal sector 
for all groups except non-white males in 1960. The second 
coefficient varies among groups in 1960 but In 1970 Implies 
a consistently shorter investment horizon in the Federal 
sector. 

The coefficients of race and sex are reduced when 
occupational variables are included, since a large portion 
of race and sex d1 scr 1m inatJIoB occurs through occupational 
discrimination. There Is ao longer a consistent pattern 
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Tdbls 24 



Full -Scale Earnings Equations for Whites 
and Non -Whites In 1960^ 



Cepenclant Vdriabla: In E 



Constan 



Ediicatton 
Experlsnce 
Experience Squared 
Sex 

Spouse Present 
Spouse Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 

Urban Residence 

Professional 

Manager 

Craftsmen 

Operative 

Laborer 



Whites 1950 
Federal Private 



5,a053 5.2T94 
(36.2575) (47.9586) 

0/C563 0.0792 
(5.3274) (12.2735) 

0.0514 0.0353 
_(10.0596) (9,0050) 

-0.0010 -0,0010 
(-7.8753) (-13.5540) 

-0.5719 -0.1874 
(-9.3379) (.4.4850) 

-0.0899 0.1601 
(-1.3210) (3.0803) 

-0,1091 -0.2452 
(-0.5280) (-1.7766) 

0.1496 0.1884 
(1.0351) (1.8587) 

0.2293 0.2091 
(1.9977) (2.2470) 

0.2S14 0.7469 
(4.1015) (20.3475) 

0.3413 0.0322' 
(5.0714) (0.5168) 

0.2610 -0.7651 
(2.8031 )(-n .5750) 

0.1485 0.9285 
(1.5661) (16.4587) 

-0.2174 0.9418 
(-1.2305) (17.6610) 

-0."0265 0.3612 
(-0.0691) (3.5658) 



Men-Whites 1950 
Federal Private 



7.1645 4.PSS6 

(20.5035) (32.4043) 

,0.0073 0,0352 

(0.3362) (3.7778) 

0.0610 O.0517 
(4.7720) (8.2433) 

-0.0010 -0.0010 

(-3.9733) (.9,5189) 

-0.4210 -0,3324 

(-3.9961) (.5.1622) 

0.1955 0.2211 

(1 .3149) (2.8810) 

-0,1606 0.3914 

(-0.5072) (2.6997) 

0.1830 0.2973 

(0.6537) (2.1655) 

0.1643 0.1929 

(0.8570) (1.8432) 

0.1914 0.6172 

(1.0386) (9.8818) 

0.3225 0.6257 

(1.6812) (4.4265) 

0.4123 -2,5310 

. t0.3047) (-9.6510) 

0.1965 0.6650 

(1.0341) (5.4215) 

-0.0553 0.9733 

(-0,3764) (12.0797) 

-0.3779 0,8352 

(-2.1963) (8.9970) 
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Table 24--Con tinued 






Dependent Variable: In £ 


Khrtes 1S50 
¥e<lQrdi] Private 


f!on -Whites 1360 
Federal Private 


Service 


(0.SS5S) (-4.3457) 


-0.5032 
(-3.4037) 


0.4525 
(5. 7394 \ 


F 


32:7303 144.1115 


5.S524 


47.C757 




0.1745 0.C946 


0.0S37 


0.1051 


Standard Error 


1.1330 2.4833 


1.1715 


2.0900 


Nunibar of Observations 


2.253 20.544 


667 


5,835 










® t- val uss i n paren theses 7 
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Dap^andtsnt Variable: In E 



Mai as In-rsSO 
Fediral Private 



fefnales in 1S60 
Fedaral Privata 



Exparienca 
Exparience Squared 
Race 

Spousa Present 
Spouse Absant 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Professionals 

Crafts.'nen 

Operatives 

Laborers 



ERIC 



6.7S72 S.T097 
(45.2302) (44.1507) 

0.0:74 .0.G353 
(4.7C61) (3.2534) 

O.0645 O.0263 
-4^1.9300) (5,7389) 

-0.0011 -0.0009 
(-10.4o33) (-11.3835) 

-0.2664 -0,2480 
(-4.8435) (-4.5408) 

0.3493 0.5191 
(5.2014) (8.6365) 

0.0881 0.4654 
(0.5295) (3.1524) 

0.4222 0.4917 
(2.0765) (3.2638) 

0.3209 0.2412 
(2.6353) (2.1615) 

0.1930 0.8961 
(3.4012) (21.8448) 

0.3455 0.2896 
(6.0452) (3.6295) 

0.3174 -0.6350 
(4.0576) i-^MZ^] 

0.1078 1.0325 
(1.6147) (17.7151) 

0.0269 1.1479 
C40.2755) (19.2255) 

r0.1400 0.7556 
(-1.2562) (9.6317) 



16; 



8.7429 

(14.0150) 

0.0541 
(2.2700) 

0.0565 
(4^399)- 

-0.0008 
(-2.9373) 

0,0200 
(0.1585) 

^2.5052 
(-5.4804) 

-2.4819 
(-4.2490) 

-2 .2328 
(-4.5571) 

-2.1439 
(-4.5325) 

0.3425 
(2.2021) 

0.3317 
(2.6773) 

0.0254 
(O.IG53] 

0.2194 
(0.4594) 

-0.7407 
(-1.8359) 

-1 .4838 
(-1.9556) 



6.53S9 
(29.0128) 

0.0731 
(8.3043) 

0.0463 
-(^.757^)- 

-0.0008 
(-8.3534) 

-0.3291 
(-6.T341) 

-0.1752 
(-7.3313) 

-1.4644 
(-7.2630) 

-1 .2044 
(-6.8510) 

-0.8536 
(-4.9863) 

0.2733 
(5.6527) 

-0.0752 
(-1.0017) 

-1.25aS 
<-9.5346) 

0.2188 
(1.0739) 

0.4970 
(7.5110) 

0.1049 
(0.3526) 
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T^ble 2 5 --Continued 



CopeRdsrtt Variable: In H 

Service 

Babyborn 

F 
r2 

Standard Error 
Number of Ofasarvations 

't-valuas In parentheses. 



Malss in 1960 
Fe»isr^:\l Private 



-C.0a79 0.4773 
(-0.3018) (5.0536) 



34.4?45 150.6992 
0.2144 0.1151 
_0,S495 2jm_ 



1,840 17,250 



Ferial es In 1960 
Federal Private 



-0.59S0 -0.4296 
(-2.17C2) (-5.2355) 

-C.1824 -C.0332 
C-4.8567) (-5.4141) 

8.8700 33.1237 

0.1 045 0.0509 

- L4825 Z.I07] . 

1.030 9,169 
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Tabla 26 

FuM -Scale Earnings Zquations for White 



Males 



and Famales in 1950^ 



Dapendant Variable: In E 
Constant 
E'iucation 
Experience 
Experience Squared 



Unite M:ile5 
i-M 1560 
Federal Private 



Uhite Femalas 
in ISgQ 
Feilsral 



6.6133 
(39.3457) 

0.0504 
(5.4338) 

0.05S2 

-0.0012 
(-10.2667) 



5.0169 
(36.3955) 

•0.0578 
(8.5355) 

0.0222 
-(4rl^94t 

-0.0003 
(-9.2154) 



S.5555 
(12.S255) 

0.0535 
(1 .5523) 

0.0510 

~t4v004r) 

-0.0005 
(-2.2730) 



Private 



7.1599 
(24.3431) 

0,0768 
(6.9033) 

0.0522 

0;3STX)) 

-0,0010 
(-0.0871 ) 



Spouse Present 


0,2656 
(3,5036) 


0.5431 
(7.5424) 


-3.1214 -1,7259 
(-5.690O) (-8.1564) 


Spouse Absent 


-0.0727 
(-0.3314) 


0.3442 
(1.7192) 


-2.7111 -2.2534 
(-3.9275) (-8.5312) 


Widowed 


0.5205 
(2.0S65) 


0.5158 ' 
(2.7446) 


-2.8162 -1.7239 
(-4.8412) (-7.5478) 


Divorced, Separated 


0.2555 
(1.5935) 


0.2329 
(1.5841) 


-2.6009 -1.3139 
(-4.5298) (-5.7894) 


Urban Residence 


0.2324 
(3.7S50) 


0.8971 
(19.1383) 


0.1782 0.3032 
(1.1046) (5.3497) 


Professionals 


- 0.301 0 
(4.8176) 


0.2564 
(2.9476) 


0.4044 -0.2780 
(2.7230) (-3.3268) 


Managers 


0.2794 
(3.4538) 


-0.6024 
(-7.6309) 


-0.0355 -1,1834 
(-0.1394) (-8.5253) 


Craftsmen 


0.1065 
(1.4406) 


1.0754 
(16.5363) 


0.6646 0.2555 
(0.9034) (1.1343) 


Operatives 


-0.1290 
(-0.9529) 


1.1892 
(16.8975) 


-3.3617 0.4833 
(-3.2106) (6.1442) 


Laborers 


-0.1355 
fe£U47i9) 


0.5807 
(5.2204) 
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Table 26— Continued 



White i'kles White FsmaTes 

in 1S60 i*n 1S50 

Capendant Variable: In E Federal Privats Federal Priyate 



wcrV rCS 


0.2037 
(1.5251) 


0,1410 
(1.0447) 


-0.3556 
(-0.3525) 


-0.7174 
(-7.8852) 








-0,2312 
(-5,1203) 


-o.nss 

(-6. 9235) 


F 


25.5495 


128. 841 e 


8.9198 


37,0551 




0.1364 


0.1151 


0.1160 


O.0593 


Standard Error 


0.8350 


2.6147 


1.4555 


2.1330 


Number of Obseryatlons 


1 ,407 


13.750 


846 


6,784 



*t-values In parentheses. 
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full -Scale Earnlnss £cru«tiofls for Non-U^lte 
i'*ale5 and Ferralas in 1950^ 





rion-;.irrta Males 
In 1950 
Ftidcrcil Private 


Non-Whits Females 
in I960 


Constant 


7.K0£ 
(22.3530) 


4.8976 
(24.8893) 


(5.2531) (14.5690) 


Educ-ition 


-0.0013 
(-0.0755) 


0.0233 
(1.9171) 


(0.6910) (3.6041) 


Experience 


0;04S2 
(3.9522) 


0.0502 
(5.9399) 


u^UJUif^ 0.0476 
(3.0673) (5.1947) 


Experience Squared 


-O.G008 
(-3.5428) 


-0.0011 
(-8.3126) 


(-2.3077) (-3.7995) 


Spouse Present 


0.6582 
(4.5451) 


0.3771 
(3.7242) 


1 ••two J •U,t4oU 

(-1.5726) (-1.0491) 


Spouse Absent 


O.4303 
(1.4454) 


0.5943 
f 3. 0469) 

• ♦ 


-2 0^Q7 -.ft f\QAi 
(-K7R5fl) (-n;2832) 


Widowed 


0.5473 
(1.50S4) 


0.3047 
(1.3294) 


-1 .1955 -0 
(-1.2130) (-0.8979) 


Dlycrced, Separated 


0.5399 
(2.9711) 


0.1625 
(1.0412) 


-U3792 -ft 091 n 
(-1.5565) (-0.0846) 


Urban Residence 


-0.0093 
(-0.0645) 


0.8488 
(10.3862) 


(1.9489) (1.5123) 


Professioiials 


0.3050 
(1.8255) 


-0.0353 
(-0.1503) 


0 3?nQ ft 07QQ 

(0.6405) (5.5370) 


•Managers 


0.6222 
(1.5402) 


-2.2985 
(-7.4823) 


0 21^7 -9 OAill 
w#c 1 Of ■•fc •ij*f«f 1 

(0.1879) (-5.6094) 


Crafts.Tsan 

• 


0.2098. 
(1.3488) 


0.7523 
(5.4899) 


0.0339 0.0330 
(0.0509) (0.0690) 


Operatives 


0.0192 
(0.1290) 


1.0932 
(10.2731) 


0.7204 

,(-0.8376) (5.7552) 


Laborers 


-0.2561 

C^ssa) 


0.9082 , 
(8.5031) 


-1.3224 1.1281 
(-1.5695) (3.1317) 


Service 


-0.3012 
(-2.1432) 

166 


0.8305 
(6.7359) 


-0.5926 0.2074 
(-1.6892) . (2.0571) 
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Tabla 27--Continusd 



Sabyborn 



iion-N'hite Males 

in 1960 
Fsdardl Private 



Standard Error 
Nuniber of Cbsarvations 

't-val uas In parentheses. 



5.6167 
0.1301 
C.5719 
433 



N'on-Whita Feral ss 

in 1950 
Fsderal Privats 



. -0.0351 -0.0237 
>(-l .rS02) ( -1.2613} 

41.3401 2.GS23 11,7309 

0.1390 0.0552 0.0535 

2.1495 1.5584 1,9464 

3,500 234 2,335 
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Table 23 

FulV-Scale Earnings Equations for VMvites 
and ?ion-Uhit3s 1n 1970^ 



L-epsnde.it '^ar.a&le: In £ raderal Private Fedaral Private 

^^^^ , 7,1070 6.3457 6.6739 6,0375 

(52.6733) (59.7258) (24.7440) (37.1013) 

Education C.G570 0.04S9 0.0558 0 03?1 

(7.62S4) (8.G690) (3.5630) (3!2318) 

Experiance 0.0705 0.0393 0.0579 0,0402 

(15.4471) (11.4146) (6.7888) (6.7246) 

Experience Squared , -0.0012 -0.0010 -0.0009 -Q 0008 

(-11.S8C8) (-16.0637) (-4.7357) (.7.4240) 

-0.5254 -0.4655 -0.3187 -0 5312 

(-12.0469) (-12.4S07) (-4.1196) (-8:3357) 

Spouse Present 0.1555 0.2927 0.4428 0 4860 

(3.2077 ) (6. 1 063) (4 . 6q<54) (6.41 1 7 ) 

Spouse Absent -0.2429 0.2214 -0.1135 0 0397 

(-1.8C28) (1.7410) (-0.4334) (0.2407) 

,0.2115 0.2841 0.4358 0.3277 

(1.8810) (3.0351) (2.2753) (2.4574) 

Divorced, Separated 0.1444 0.4454 0.1973 0 3427 

(1.74S5) (5.9343) (1,5185) (3.'3705) 

Urban Residence 0.2403 0.5235 0.2924 0 3774 

(5.2120) (15.6750) (2.1968) (5;9902) 

Professional 0.2669 0.0385 0.2085 0.7871 

(5.6323) (0.7012) (1.8360) (5.4069) 

^•'"^9®'"^ 0.3216 0.1905 0.3590 -0.9518 

(5.2606) (3.1971) (1.7329) (-4.7301) 

Craftsjnen 0.0223 0.6213 -0.2259 0.5366 

(0.3129) (11.8953) (-1.6974) (5.0195) 

Operatives -0.0650 0.6558 -0.0281 0 6977 

trOJ624) (13.2201) (-0.1987) (8;8565) 

^^^^^^^^ -0.5301 0.1110 -0.1501 0 5579 

(-2.9735) (1.2325) (-0.9441) (5:3331) 
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Table 22--COiUlnu3d 



O^par.dant Variable: In E 



Uhit^s 1370 (UC) 



r.'on-Uivrtas ]:}0 (i.;c) 





f ^ r 5C ••^ c \ 


\ • w ^ J J J 


-G.40;35 


0,1 iS4 
\ i .7i?43) 




-G.4073 

> ^ • I / 


-0.3532 
(-5. 7533 




-C'.€452 
l-i,2o2! > 


V 

• 


80.Sr62 


110.54S3 


15.3153 


37.3453 




0.2440 


0.0725 


0,1 4U 


0.0921 


Standard Error 


1.C573 


2.3239 


1.2745 


2.C423 


N'yr.oar of Observations 


3.942 


22.407 


1 ,441 


5.733 



t-valuss in parent.hssas. 
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Table 2S 

fulV-Scale Earnings Equations for Males and 

Females in 1 970'^ 



Jales * Fefnalss 

0.p3n^3«t Varlal)!.: In E Private Fed^iaf Frivate 



0.7212 6.2012 5.8459 6.0145 

(^•''.^SSS) (53.5155) (24.2341} (42.73S1) 

^^'^"^^O'^ C.0aS3 0.G253 0.0275 Q 0651 

(10.8781) (4.C403) (1.5937) (7;4653) 

Eitperience 0.0559 0.0335 0.0722 0.0503 

(15.2312) (8.1595) (8.8084) (11.5097) 

Experience Squared -0.0011 -0.0010 -0.0012 -0 0009 

(-12.9705) (-13.5453) (-5.5203)(-]l ;i730) 

,-0.2541 -0.2011 ' -0.0716 -0.1905 

(-6.3201) (-4.0263) (-0.9399) (-3.7892) 

Spouse Present 0.6194 0.773S 0.0582 -0 C804 

(iii.2324) (13.8942) (0.68/1) (-1.3257) 

Spouse Absent 0.2542 0.4702 -0.5346 -0 097O 

(2.0572) (3.2233) (-2.5071) (-o;6915) 

0.7.53 0.4337 0.1267 -0.0577 

(5.3956) (3.3457) (0.8316) (-0.6192) 

Divorced, Separated 0.4539 0.6323 0,0465 0 2291 

(5.2468) (6.8475) (0.4086) (2:3405) 

Urban Residence 0.0622 . 0.5502 0.6184 0 3374 

(1.4789) (14.3405) (5.1725) (7.3393) 

Professionals 0.1822 0.2480 0.3443 0 0599 

(4.0830) (3.5619) (3.8287) (0.9507) 

•'^^"^S^^S 0.2529 0.3385 0.3784 -0.3125 

(4.5877) (4.9053) (2.4737) (-2.7505) 

Craftsmen -0.0995 0.7119 0.5562 0 4567 

(-1.8574) (12.5367) (1.5027) (3.0305) 

^P^r^P^'^^^ ,<0!0385 0.8400 O.0055 0.4298 

(-(1:5223) (14.0050) (0.0203) (7.2970) 
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Table 29--Conti nued 



Cepsndent Vari^ibla: In E 



Laborars 



Saoyborn 



Disabnity 



Standard Error 
Number of Observations 



Males 
1570 (lie) 
Fedaral Private 



-0.2331 
(-2.5710) 

-0.2170 
(-3.0542) 



0.5184 
(5.37SC) 

0.1509 
(1 .7374) 



-0.1879 -0.3613 
(-3.1001) (-5.3180) 



95.0725 
0.3117 
0.8594 
3.325 



87.1198 
0.0735 
2.3613 
17,377 



Ferales 
1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 



-0.2704 
(-G.5035) 

-0.4823 
(-3.3404) 

-0.0965 
(-4.3571) 

-0.8882 
(-5.2974) 

17.1436 

0.1177 

1.4T21 

2,058 



-0.0759 
(-0.4133) 

-0,4112 
(-6.8932) 

*r0.09O5 
(-7.5303) 

-0.5673 
(-6.2750) 

35.0334 

0.0510 

2.0966 

10.763 



t-valuas in parenthasas. 
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Table 30 

Fun-$cal9 Earnings Equations for White 
Males and rerales in 1970^ 



Dspand^rt Variable; In £ 


White risles 
TS70 {'.iC) 
fed^r^il Private 


White Feiisalas 
1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 


Constant 


6.5775 
(55.9775) 


5,1119 
(45.3592) 


7.3335 6.2139 
(21.33c£) (37.2733) 


Education 


0.0712 
(11.1821) 


0.0384 
(4.9833) 


0.0051 0,0532 
(0.2934) (5.5825) 


Experi ence 


0.0748 
(16.7558) 


0.0318 
(6.7782) 


0.077S 0.0556 
(8.0933) (11.2036) 


Experience Squared 


-0.0013 
(-13.5373) 


-0.0010 
(-12.0467) 


-0.0014 -0.0011 
(-6.3305)(-n.2470) 


Spouse Present 


0.5625 
(10.2258) 


0.7293 
(11.1545) 


-0.0051 -0.1225 
(-0.0493) (-1.7239) 




0.3?27 
(2.1885) 


0.606? 
(3.3391) 


-n .fiRl n *n 0717 

(-2.4199) (-0.4221) 


Widowed 


0.7645 
(4.8718) 


0.3407 
(1.8892) 


0.1025 -0.0235 
(0.5659) (-0.2140) 


Divorced, Separated 


O.4071 
(4.1238) 


0.6514 
(5.6945) 


0.1472 C.3034 
(1.0292) (3.1166) 


Urban Residence 


0.0504 
(1.4693) 


0.5924 
(13.7558) 


0.5423 0.3229 
(4.9589) (6,2338) 


Professionals 


0.1975 
(4.2686) 


0.1751 
(2.3317) 


0.3477 -0.0654 
(3.4320) (-0.8264) 


Managers 


0.2512 
(4.5785) 


0.3723 
(5.0572) 


0.4207 -0.2402 
(2.5438) .(-2.0152) 


Craftsmen 


-0.0186 
(-0.3215) 


0.7490 
(n.8998) 


0.3955 0.3394 
(0-5318) (2.3738) 


Operatives 


-0.1130 
(-1.2295) 


0.8705 
(12.5888) 


0.2907 0.4131 
(0.6251) (5.8907) 


Laborers 


(-3,5401) 


0.3423 
(3.2921) 
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Tabili 30--Ccnl:1nued 



Dep^nisnt Variable: In E 


Vlhite M 
1970 ( 
Fedaral 


[al es 

*.;c) 

Private 


Vrnite rsmdlas 
1970 (WC) 
Fsdsrjjl Private 


Sarvica 


-0.0372 
V-u. JwSJy 


-0,0224 
(-0.1 9S4; 


-P,8376 -0.5143 
(-2.3541) (-8.3356) 








-0.1770 -0.13G'? 
(-5.9285) (-3.2423) 


Dis?.bM1ty 


-0.2177 
(-3,4143) 


-072920 
(-3.7835) 


-0,S50S -0,49^73 
(-4.5C09) (-4.5225) 


F 


76.7103 


77.3641 


14.6376 31 .8733 


r2 


0.3075 


0.0748 


0.1289 0.C533 


Standard Error 


. 0,7810 


2.4233 


1.3795 2.1014 


Mumbsr of Observations 


2.559 


14,178 


1,383 8,229 



t-values in parantheses. 
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Table 31 



Full -Scale Earnings Equations 
Mon-Whvte Hales and Females In 



for 
1970^ 



Cepend^nt yartsbls: In E 



Mon-Khita ?^ales 

T970 (MC) 
Federal Pr Ivata 



Men -White Fernales 

1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 



ERIC 



Constant 


6.S327 
(23.7172) 


6.0381 
(2S.1944) 


5.7859 5.2050 
(10.8305) (20.2$23) 


Education 


0.0472 
(2.9811) 


0.0009 
(0.0715)- 


0.0726 0.0825 
(2.2635) (5.0220) 


Experience 


0.0492 
(5.0102) 


0.0443 
(5.4373) 


0.0655 0.0408 
(4.1451) (4.5705) 


Experience Squared 


-0.0003 
(-4.0529) 


-0.0010 
(-7.2733) 


-0.0009 -0.O0C5 
(-2,5114) (-3.5775) 


Spouse Present 


0.7204 
(5.0835) 


0.8739 
(8.7605) 


0.2320 0.0432 
(1.5058) (0,3651) 


Spouse Absent 


0.1666 
(0.6901) 


0.2250 
(1.0169) 


-0.4421 -0.0729 
(-0.9916) (-0.2971) 


Widowed 


0,6772 
(2.3891) 


O.7940 
(3.3326) 


0.2081 -0.1126 
(0.7419) (-0.6507) 


Divorced, Separated 


0.5104 
(2.7712) 


0.5826 
(4.0304) 


-0.0126 0.1037 
(-0.0652) (0.7177) 


Urban Residence 


0.0369 
(0.2327) 


0.3121 
(3.7945) 


0.7286 0.3485 
(3.0057) (3.5256) 


Professionals 


0.1230 
(0.9367) 


0.6470 
(3.0435) 


0.3437 1.0195 
(1.7799) (5.0596) 


Managers 


0.4119 

n 7970^ 


-0.7486 


0.1937 -1.1449 
10.5182) (-3.0982) 


Craftsmen 


-0.3031 
(-2.4405) 


0.6338 
(4.8124) 


0,5363 0.7392 
(1.1308) (2,1553) 


Operatives 


-0.0036 
(-0.0259) 


0.8749 
(7.2923) 


-0.1910 0.5795 
(-0.5455) (5.3145) 


Laborers 


'^Q,.a0I4 
(-1.3833) 


0.7363 
(5.5869) 




Service 


-0.3568 
(-2.7472) 

174 


0.4469 
(3.2304) 


-0.3942 0.0213 
(-2.1829) (0.2110) 
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Table 31--Cyfjt1nued 



Cepsndsnt yariabls: In E 



r2 

Standard Error 
Number of Obseryattons 



Mon -White Males 

1970 {:;c) 

Federal frlyate 



-0.C331 -0.6074 

(-0.SS2S) (-4.4607) 

n.4S30 23.3035 

0.1705 0.0947 

1.0750 2.0174 

765 3,199 



Non-N'h1t2 Fernal es 

1S70 (WC) 
Fadttrcil Private 



-G.0073 -0,0318 

(-0.2324) (-1.7735) 

-0.3150 -0.5745 

(-2.9541) (-4.3221) 

6.1279 11.1207 

0.1024 O.0S65 

1 .4590 2.0457 

675 2,534 



•t-values In parentheses. 
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incilcatinij vrhich sector has the cjreatfest dlscrlain&tion of 
either type. The significant proportional sax differentials 
range In size from -0.1874 for whites in the private sector 
In 1S60 to -0.S719 for v</hites in. the Federal sector in 1S50. 
The significant race differentials range 1n size from 
»0.1905 for females In the private sector in 1970 to -0.3291 
for fefnales In the private sector In 1960. 

With the inclusion of the occupational variables, the 
size of both the disability and babies born variables Is 
also reduced. This reflects the expected condition that 
the reduction in earnings due. to health problems or number 
of children depends on occupation. The pattern of the 
dlsabnity variable remains the same as in the personal 
characteristics equations but that of the babies born 
variable changes. 

Although the inclusion of the occupational variables 
in the equations estimated for the eight race-sex groups 
does not alter the pattern of the estimated coefficients as 
much as in the equations for all Federal and all private 
workers, the same criticism of the occupational variables 
applies. The personal characteristics equations for the 
race-sex groups are of greatest interest for studying the 
comparability of Federal and private workers. One repre- 
sentative equation is considered in detail for each year 
with respect to the implications of its estimated coeffi- 
cients. The group to be v^on^sijle red is white females, 
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■^1 jvi.ic i w>!ar«A.u;.'n stTCS Eoua tions fpr' White F6r.a1 as 
Studying the personal characteristics ecirnings equa- 
tions for v/hlte f2fr.ales Is representative of the analysis 
v/ttlch could ba nads for the ether sevan race-sex groups. 
Tables IB and 22 present thasa reore^stcn results. The 
significance of the difference between each of the esti- 
mated coefficients for Federal and private sector white 
females is tested on the basis of the statistic^ 3 



(p - Bp 



§p Bp 



The differences between these coefftcieRts |nd their re- 
spective t-vaVues are also found in Tables 18 and 22. 

The education coefficients In the 1960 equations are 
consistent with me pattern observed above for ell race- 
sex groups with a rate of return to schooling of 0.0866 in 
the Federal sector and 0.0470 in the private sector. The 
difference between the two estimated rates of return is 
significant at the 10 per cent level. In addition, white 
females in the Federal sector complete an average of near- 
ly one and one half more years of schooling than their 
counterparts in the private sector (a mean of 14.458 years 
in the Federal sector contrasted with a mean of 12.983 
years in the private sector). In 1970, however, at 0.0488, 
the rate of return to education is higher in the private 
sector than the 0.0408 estimaUd in the Federal sector but 
the difference is not significant. The mean years of 
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schoollnrj fGinains higher in the Fodaral sector (14.709 
years in the Federal sector contrasted with 13.243 years In 
the private sector ) . 

The experience coefficients in these equations measure 
the ccinbined effects of the rate of return to on-the-job 
training, the proportion of tinje devoted to on-the-job 
training at the beginning of work experience, and the length 
of the investment horizon. The first experience coefficient 
measures the combination of the first two effects and is 
larger in the Federal sector in both years: It 1s 0.0514 
In 1S60 and 0.0831 In 1970 In the Federal sector and 0.0513 
in 1960 and 0.0530 in 1970 in the private sector. The dif- 
ference Is significant at the 2.5 per cent level In 1970 
but Insignificant in 1960. The second experience coeffi- 
cient 1s significantly larger (at the 10 per cent level) In 
the private sector in 1960 but insignificantly idrger in 
the Federal sector in 1970. These results ir.pl y that if 
both Federal and private workers devote the sme proportion 
of time to on-the-job training at the beginning of their 
work experience. Federal workers earn a higher rate of 
return and in 1960 they invest for a longer period of time.. 
Alternatively, If both types of workers earn the same rate 
of return. Federal workers Invest more Initially. 

The effects of the marital status variables vary 
across equations. In 1960, all of these variables are 
significant at the 5 per^^cent level and the differences 
between them in the two sectors are all significant at the 
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5 par cent level except ths spouse absent variable. The 
effects of all are consistently greater in the Federal 
sector. The spouse present variable vn'th a value of 
-3.1394 in the Federal sector, has the largest effect, rs- 
flectlna both the alternative of work in the hoie and the 
tenvJency for eirployars to jiidce jnarriage as a sign of 
. divided rasponslbilities for wornen. The marital status 
variablas indicate that the earnings of women who are at 
present, or gy^r yers^ M^rrie<i are reduced relative to 
single, never married individuals and that this effect is 
greatest in the Federal sector. 

In 1970, on the other hand, only the spouse absent 
variable in the Federal sector and the di vorced-separated 
variable in the private/sector are significant at the 5 per 
cent level. The size of the estimated coefficients is 
smaller in 1970 than in 1960. This difference may reflect 
a stronger substitution effect of work in the home in 1960. 
The marital status variables in 1960 may also be capturing 
in part the effect of the omitted variable disability. 
This variable is significant at the 5 per cent level in 
both equations in 1970; and at -0.9882 in ths Federal sec- 
tor, it is significantly larger than the -0.5159 estinatsd 
in the private sector. This may result from better fringe 
benefits in the Federal sector. 

The urban variable is significant at the 5 per cent 
level in all equations. ^it_i§ larger in the private sector 
in 1960 although the difference is not significant. The 
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coefficient is significantly larger In the Federal sector 
in 1970. This is consistent with the pattern observed fo4^ 



all fernalo groups 1n I970..the pecuniary and non-pecuniary 
benefits of urban residence have a more favorable effect on 
the earnings- of females in the Federal sector. This may 
r-asult from the presence of Washington, D.C. in the data. 

The variable for babies born is significant at the 5 
F3r cent level in all equations. It 1s significantly 
Urgerin the Federal sector at^t,}3e 5 ,Per ce/Jt level in 
1950 and at the 10 per cent level in 1970. This larger 
effect in the Federal sector fr.d1cates that the suggested' 
higher rate of return to experience In the Federal sector 
results in a greater loss of earnings when work experience 
is interrupted for child care. In 1970, the mean values 
for babies born are 1.116 for white females in the Federal ■ 
sector and 1.619 for those In the private sector. In I960, 
these mean values are 4.882 in the Federal sector and 
4.080 in the private sector. This is a cle^r indication of 
changes in the rate of , popul ation growth over this period. 

/The gross Federal -pri vate earnings differential for 
white females decreased between 1960 and 1970 by 3 per cent 
fron 1.136 to 1.107 in logs. However, the proportion of 
the differential considered an ^cononic rent increased over 
that period from 72-74 per cent (estimated v/ith private and 
Federal regression weights, respectively) in 1960 to 79 per 
cent in 1970. This Is a^re^s u 1 1 of the differences in the 
estimated coefficients considered above. They Indicate 
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thtit the Conparxibil ity Doctr.ine h<js not been successful in 
establishing equal earninss for workers of comparable pro- 
ductivity. Irvstead , it has enabled a Federal -private earn- 
ings differential to persist between comparable workers. 

Summary and Conclusions 
Federal workers as a v\'hole and in every race-sex group 
in 1960 and 1970 benefit from Federal government employment. 
The overall differential, as well as the differentials for 
each .of the race-sex groups, decreased over this period. 
The percentage decrease ranges in size from 2 per cent for 
white females to 33 per cent for non-white males. This 
decrease may be attributed to differences in general 
economic conditions in the two years. More than half of 
all estimated differentials remains for comparable workers 
and is considered an economic rent paid to Federal workers. 
The largest gross differential in both years occurs for 
white males (a differential of 1.557 in logs in 1960 and 
1.265 in logs in 1970). The smallest differential in 1960 
is f^r white females (a differential of 1.135 in logs), 
while the smallest differential In 1970 is for non-white 
males (a differential of 0.879 in logs). These results 
indicate that the Comparability Doctrine has been unsuc- 
cessful in establishing equal earnings for workers of com- 
parable productivity. It appears th^xt Federal workers have 
no need of a comparability policy to Improve their posi- 
tion.. The policy has. instead, helped the differential 
Federal workers already enjoyed in 1950 to persist. 
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footnotes 

..i5;s.i:uat1o,TS nrthls thesis are estimated by 
t)rdrndr^/ least sqiiiires uslna tire ECOM prograin written by 
Korris ivormin OT i'iiis tccnomlcs Research Unit, Wharton School 
OT fvnance cvnd Ccr!r,;arca, University of Pennsylvania. The 
{^2sJL^value3 calculated 1n estlmatlns these e<^uat1ons are 
ijseu to estiw-iv- pid dacorpose the cjross Federal -private 
<Ji.Terentval3. Tnese values are presented In Appendix A. 

The caTculiited r-stattstics for the Chow test for the 
personal cncirac teristics and full-scale earnlncs equations 
ere both signrTicant at the 5 per cent level. ^ 

^Thsse psan values, especially those for private 
sacr.or worKers., ^re qulta lowj. This Is a r^lt of ttie 

n^jfflbars of l^^divi duals f/lth no or vjlti^ very 

.Gw incorne contained on both tapes. Since the sample chosen 
Was c 1 civilian members of the labor force 18 years of a^e 
and older v/no ware residents of Delawara. Maryland, Viral n- 
f"^ S'^^^''?^ of Columbia, It Includes unefnpioyed In- 
dividuals v/ho would fall into the zero or low earnings cate- 
gories. Since the largest proportion of these 1s likely to 
be in the private sector, this v/ill lower mean private earn- 
ings. Ho^veyer, excluding the unemployed from the data used 
Tor estimations would be incorrect because It would give 
eurnirigii an upward bias. Because these means are computed 
•from the natural logarithms of wage rates, they are geo- 
metric means; 

n 

E = exp z (In E.)/n 
1 = 1 ^ 

^The significance levels quoted for all t-statistics 
in this thesis are for one-tailed tests. 

^This conclusion with respect to the rate of return ^to 
on-the-job training is under the assumption that workers in 
bouh sectors Initially devote, the same proportion of th«ir 
time to on-the-job training. k h t u.i or in.ir 

Tw u^^^'l? considered in greater detail in Chapter 

IV when the methods for dividing the data into Federal and 
private workers were described. 

^Karry H. Wellington and Ralph K. Winter, Jr. hav« 
argued that public sector unions are Inherently more power- ' 
ful w^an those in the private sector in their ^he Unions ard 

the Cities (Washington. QX.: Brookings InstitutTolT ^ 

nvi), pp. 29-30. Daniel r.-Ramermesh examined this con- 
tention and round high earnings effects of certain publlr 
sector unions relative to private sector unions for th^ 
same occupations in the private sector In his "The Effect 
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of Goyernosnt Ownership on Union luTqes" (paper nr*sen'Ar» 

n.antj .-say 7-8, 19/3, sponsored by: Industrial Relation- 
S.ctio;;, Princeton University, :-4pnwer Admin Istral n!^ 
U.S. Dopartm-nt of Labor , Industrial Relations S-ctA^r 

hold Tor Fc-carai scvermnant I^nions as well as for othir 
puDlvc sector un1ot-s is v^ry questionable.-' ' 

•■This i;np'i1c-ftli' assumes that fn« effect of unions o-i 

*«• In both ths F8dera g"^er'r- 

hsnt aitid tire private sector. ::^-ve!f» 

^t^ong^l^ f^o-3ort of t he Presi^ ient. Transinl tte^ to 
Congress January i^o2, together wfiF The Annual ftloor? n ;^" 
the Gounc:;? €c^^onic Advi^Pv-^ ikl^Si nngtJ?^, j),c.: u F 
(ioyerf:.ffe.?£ Hri.ntins <if1^»c<i.- V^^)iy, p. ^30.' 

^Q £corior.nc Report of the Presid ent. Transmitted +q i-ha 

consg:: !!T:;s.^r?s^rt^^:t^ :^:?t^fh^^^^sIrl^oS?t^Sl 

the Council of Ecnnn>.ir flHv.-c... (VJashi ngton, UjC . ; S S " 
t-svcrnnont Printing Office, 'l^7<))] p. 48: 

pp 102-105" f'innegan, Labor Force Part ici oatinn . 

.^^^J ir.portant to note that this test statistic is 
constructed under the assurr.ption that the error t^rnis fron 
the regression equations for Federal and private work-rs 
are independent and therefore Covgrfip = 0 This is a 
reasonable assumption because 1n-^rdinary least squares 
these equations are estimated independently. 
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CHAPTEii VI 
WAt?.£ Rtnp.ESSIOKS AND DIFFSRtNTIALS 

h'age regressions and d1 f fareintlal s bstw^aen FederQl 
Sovern!5>2nt end private sector workers are analyzed to 
deternrne whether the earnlnrfs differentials estimated in 
Chapter V result prlniarily from differences in non-pecuniary 
benefits between the two sectors. Because annual earning-s ' 
are affected by the number of hours and weeks worked during 
*t'T)B,.>'eGr Willie /?o^^rly wage mt^s are wrt% earwlngs 
ferentials reflect differences in certain . non-pecuniary 
benefits in the two sectors but wage rate differentials 
largely represent pecuniary differences. 

Since the wage rate equations and differentials are 
cstirnatcd for the sam3 groups as the earnings equations and 
differentials, there 1s^ no detailed discussion of the 
results. Points of comparison md contrast are noted as 
they relate to the influence of non-pecuniary benefits on 
the Federal -private earnings differential. Conclusions are 
again drawn concerning the success of the Comparability 
Doctrine. 

Overall Federal -Pri vate Wage Differentials ^ 
It is frequently asserted that a major benefit of 
Federal employment is the greater advantage enjoyed in such 
non-pecuniary benefits as hours workod, stability of eniploy- 
ment, and intensity of work effort. Because annual earnings 
are influenced by the number of hours and weeks worked, the 
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Ai,s!y:ns of Kage Oif f arsntial s fronj Overan Personal 
Charactsrlstics V'age Equations 



P.agrosslcR 

1 ) ^ ■• > 
; ^ U ^ f« 


Private 
r.^Srasston 
>.'3ights 


F<id4'rul Privato 
t iooras s 1 on R^grass i on 
ilslghts Weichts- 


1950 • 1970 (V.t) - ■ 


In 0.S23 
r 


r 


' ,ln !T =1.302 TL-$3 5S 




17p« $ . 6 9 


In :w^-<i.m4 ?rp»$i .35 


ln(G+l)^1.204 

Dua to Differences 

in ChQractaristlcs 0.2367 

EconOi-nic Rant 0.9673 


0.2272 
0.9763 


ln(G+l)«0.998 

0.2517 o:i75r 

0.7453 0.8229 


1970 (INDUS) 


rion-Prcfessionals 1 970(WC) 


In vrp=u366 


Wp=$3.92 


lnyp=1.132 vrp=$3.10 


In ¥p=0.407 


ITp=$1.50 


lTi ¥p=0.231. ?p-$1.32 


ln(GTl)=0.959 

Due to Differences 

in Characteristics 0.2441 

Economic Rent 0.7149 


0.2445 
0.7145 


ln(G+l)=;0.851 

0.1393 0.1652 
0.7112 0.6353 
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Tsl": 33 






Ana]y;;i.s of Viaoe Differentials from 

Wags Equations- 


Overall Full 


-Scale 


Fsidiral Privata 
gr i2s s 1 on Riqrsss 1 on 
I's^lShis. VIsI ahts 


Fedaral • 
Regression 


Private 
, Racression 
wsignts 




\ 970 


(i'lC) 


In n;-- 0.826 !y=-$2.23 

> 


In irp*1.302 


0ir=$3.53 


In Ep =-0.373 FTp^S .59 




.35 


' Vn(GTl>l.2C4 
Cua to Oifferanca 

in Characteristics 0.2363 0 1612 
Econon:ic Rsnt 0.9572 l!o428 


InfG+D-O 90ft 

0.2581 
0.7399 


0.0509 
0.9471 


1970 iTNniKA 


Non-Professionals 1970(WC) 


In Fp=r.355 rrp-$3.92 


In ¥p=lJ32 


Wp=$3.10 


lniTp-0.407 ITp-$1.50 


In l?j,==0.281 


V$l ,32 


ln(G-(-l)=0.S59 

Dua to Oifferencas 

in Characteristics 0,3429 0.1235 
Econcinic Rsnt 0.6161 0.830^ 


ln(G+l)=0.851 

0.1951 
0.6559 


0.0799 
0.7711 
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ast1r.;at^^d e:irn1ngs <1f.,f arential s reflect some of the dif- 

ferancos In non-pacun i ary bsnefits between the two sectors. 

It Is pDssibIa that thsse earnings dif fereTitlal s are prl- 
■^Rarily dya to such non-pecun rary d1 f fsrenr-es . T-hfs i^^-^' 

ex^sPinoc thrcush a co-iparison of the earnings differentials 
"^vlth pay di ff ersntial s which do not reflect these nor.- 
pacuniriry differences. The hourly waae rate Is the pay 
measure i^ssd. Since there is no information in the data on 
wage rates, an estimate Is. nads from the infomation on 
yerjrly earnings, weeks worked during the year preceding the 
census, and hours worked during the census reference week 
in the manner described in Chapter IV J 

I Both sets of wage rate equations (personal character- 
istics and full-scale) are estimated separately for all 
Federal and all private workers Iti the four large sets of 
data using specifications similar to those employed in the 
earninas regressions. Again coefficients are not estimated 
in the following cases: 1) the characteristic serves as 
the base group; 2) there are no observations in the cell; 
3) the variable is omitted because of poor results in 
earlier regressions. Table 6 in Chapter IV presents the 
personal characteristics regressions for the first three 
data sets--1960, 1970 (WC), and 1970 (INDUS)--and Table 7 
shows the full-scale regressions. The corresponding 
equations for the fourth data set (non-professional v/orkers) 
are found in Tables 35 and 36. ^ 

In all four data sets the mean wage rates of Federal 
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workers excs^ti the naan wage rates of priyats workers. 3 
TabUs 32 and 33 present the arir^lysas of thesa differentials. 
Lika the aarnLrgs dlfferaRtial , the ovc-rall FedaraKprI vate 
A.ai:tj differential fell bet\ve8rt 1 950 and 197C but by a snaller 
percei;:taga--by approxiniately 17 per cent fror. 1.204 {in logs) 
tc 0.9D3 (in logs) instead of 23 per cent. Hcwavar, an aven 
larger proportion of each of th-se overall differential s--at 
least 75 per cent based on the personal characteristics 
equations--reffiair.s between cQmpur^bls workers and is consid- 
ered an economic rent paid to Federal workers. The gross 
differential for non-professional workers of 0.851 (in logs) 
is also the smallest of the four estijrated but the proportion 
which is an economic rent is the largast--81 per cent when 
private regrflssinn wPinht*; are M«;ed and 84 per cent when Fed- 
eral regression weights are used in the analysis based on the 
personal characteristics equations. Like the earnings dif- 
ferentials, the absolute wage rate differential rose from 
$1.59 in 1960 to $2.32 In 1970. However, the proportional 
differentials again are rjreferred for examination because 
they facilitate comparisons across groups and between years. 

That the estimated overall Federal -private wage differ- 
entials are snaller than the earnings differentia Is Is ex- 
pected on the basis that earnings differentials reflect 
certain^ non-pecuniary differences between the two sectors 
while wage differentials do not. The principal non- 
pecuniary benefit which ^a^ff sets thesizeof the earnings 
differential is stability of employment. A proxy for the 
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d'i ffejwnca in stability of ar:^pl o^'-nant b&tw5s.i tha two sector 
1s the dlffsrsrcoin the niean r.u,Tibs? of v/ee\s worked during 
thd year. A conpsrlscn of tivese figures for the faur data 
sets In TabVa 34 iii^llcct^s thst there is 2 b^sis for ess^rrt- 
ing th^t F3:isral '.rcrksrs enjcy greater stabnity cf erploy- 
iTJent th-2r. th^ir privsts sectcr counterparts. 

Table 34 
Weeks Horked by Sector 







Federal 




^ . Private 


1960 


43.592 




44.463 


1970 (V!C) 


48.290 




45.455 


1370 (nioua.) 


43.719 




45.145 


Won -prof . 


47.912 




45.357 



Although the Federal -pri vate pay differential falls 
when the influence of greater stability of employment in 
the Federal sector is removed, a proportional differential 
remains which is largely unattributabl e to differences in 
productivity between the two types of workers and which is 
considered an economic rent paid to Federal workers. The 
economic rent estirrated in the earnings differentials repre- 
sents both a pecuniary and non-pecuniary advantage enjoyed 
by Federal workers over their counterparts In the private 
sector while that estimated in the wage differentials repre- 
sents primarily a pecuniary advantage. 

Stability of employrient within the year is only one of 
the non-pecuniary benefits allegedly associated with Federal 
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trf^iploymant. Hov.»sver» it is tha only such benafit for which 
a fairly direct nrsasure of relative differences is available 
Th>ire Is r.o direct maasure 2V<iil|ble for differencss in 
intensity of work effort or litability of eirpToyment over 
m^jy yecrs. Tbs relationship betwean Fader?.1 -privata pay 
diff'ssrentiuls and differences in the stability of eniploymsnt 
v/lthin tha year is examined as a rapresentation of the re- 
lationship with all non-pacuniary benefits.. 

To axsffilne th« comparabfMty <jf federal and .(7rfvat€ 
sector workers on both pecuniary and non-pecuniary grounds, 
the earnings and wage rate differentials by race -sex group 
should be compared. Brief. consideration is given first to 
the regression results of the overall wage rate equations. 

Person?.! Ch?.racteri sties Wage Equations 
The patterns observed in the estinated coefficients 
are very sinilar to those in the earnings equations. The 
principal difference is in the pattern of the coefficients 
of the race and sex variables. The extimated proportional 
differentials are consistently larger in the Federal sector 
in all four data sets. The racial differentials range in 
size from -0.2330 to -0.2438 in the Federal sector and from 
-0.0968 to -0.1715 in the private sector. The sex dif- 
ferentials range in size from -0.3494 to -0.4962 in the 
Federal sector and from -0.0353 to -0.3544 in the private 
sector. All are significant at the 5 per cent level except 
the coefficient of sex in the private sector in 1950 which 

Is significant at the 10 per cent level. The earnings 

> 
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Por^vcn:'! Ghuracteri sties 'Jaqe Equation for 
Non-Professional 



A1 1 

♦ ^ w r i\ c r 



Non-Profsss1onal 
1970 (•■.•C) ■ 
Fedariil Private 



Constant 



Ed'jcat ion 



Experience 



Experienca Squared 



Race 



Sax 



Spouse Present 



Spouse Absant 



Wi dov/sd- 



Divorced, Separated 



Urban Residence 



Disabil Ity 



F 



^Standard Error 



-0.7334 
(-9.8353) 

0,0554 
{12.0-002} 

0.0256 
(10.5982) 

-0.0007 
(-13.7655) 

- 0 . 1 1 31 
(-3.6525) 

-0.3555 
(-13.2722) 

0.1835 
(4.8452) 

-0.0555 
(-0.5947) 

0.1520 
(2.1096) 

' 0.1397 
(2.4956) 

0.5010 
(17.9863) 

-0.3003 
(-5.9892) 

115.4440 

0.0421 

2.1352 



-o.srve 

(-3.7424) 
0.0753 

0.0446 
.(S.OSoO) 

-0.0007 
(-5.6074) 

-0.2339 
(-5.5075) 

-0.3627 
(-8.9163) 

0.211 8 
(3.7711) 

-0.3362 
(-2.4790) 

0.2173 
(1 .8812) 

0.0580 
^ (0.7103) 

0.2579 
(4.6350) 

-0.3684 
(-4.7255) 

51 .8330 

0.12SS 

1 .1639 



-0.4445 
(j-5 .3343) 

0.0343 
|o.7100) 

0.0216 
(6.9439) 

-0 . 0006 
(-10.9599) 

-0.1563 
(-4.4053) 

-0.3544 
(-11 .7964) 

0.2038 
(4.7S12) 

-0.0013 
(-0.0168) 

0.1906 
(2.3782) 

0.1832 
(2.9035) 

0.4663 
(15.3330) 

-0.2791 
(-5.0259) 

80.5342 
0.0339 
2.2293 
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Table 35--Ccntinuecl 



An 

Dapendant Variable: In J '[Workers 



Mon-Professtonal 
1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 



nun:bar of Obs«?rvat1ons 



28,636 



3,749 24.907 



'^t-values in parentheses 
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Table 3S 

Fun -Scale Wace Equation for 
non-Professional s'^ 



D <j p c n c s n t V i n b 1 s : 1 n \\ m q r k s r s 



Mon-Prof essronal 
1370 (UC) 
Federal Private 



Constant 

Education 

Experi ence 

Experience Squared 

Race 

Sex 

Spouse Present 
Spouse Aosent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 

Urban Residence 

Professional 
Manager 

Sal es 



-1 .2433 
(-14.6355) 

0.C779 
(15.7500) 

0.0294 
(10.4922) 

-0.0007 
(-12.6951) 

-0.1064 
(-3.3833) 

-0 . 21 1 7 
(r6.9152) 

' 0.1572 
(4.1501 ) 

-0.0847 
(-0.9100) 

0.1186 
(1.6538) 

0.1217 
(2.1840) 

0.5453 
(19.5811 ) 



-0.1096 
(-2.1942) 



-0.1248 

^M^.4225) 



-0.1759 
(-1 .1527) 

♦0.0532 
(6.0603) 

0.0430 
(8.7332) 

-0.0007 
(-6.5223) 

-0.1752 
(-4.0105) 

-0.3501 
(-7.7247) 

0.2007 
(3. 5350) 

-0.3232 
(-2.3936) 

0.2177 
(1 .8876) 

0.0502 
(0.6171 ) 

0.2471 
(4.4545) 



0.2334 
(4.4406) 

-0.4328 
(-1 .6619) 



-1.1487 
(-12.2403) 

0.0520 
(11.2937) 

0.0206 
(6.6020) 

-O.0O05 
(-9.4984) 

-0.1550 
(-4,3310) 

-0.1527 
(-4.4446) 

0.1641 

(3.8558) 

-0.C478 
(-0.4563) 

0.1373 
(1 .7249) 

0.1528 
(2.4375) 

0.5122 
(16.8861 ) 



-0.0949 
(-1 .6343) 

0.0955 
(1.7265) 
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Table 35--Conti nued 



Dependent Varitible: In W 


AT 1 

VIorkerG 


No n- Prof 
1 970 
Fedsral 


essional 
(WC) 
Private 


Craf tinarr • 


0.3940 
(9.0363) 


-O.OBeS 
(-1 .3118) 


0.5E28 

(n .sQio) 




0.445S 
(11.3003) 


-O.O70O 
(-0.77C9) 


0.B323 
(14.412C) 


Lctborers 


0.3316 
(5.2676) 


-0.2020 
(-1 .7528) 


0.5042 
(7.2601) 


Ssrvics 


-0.2477 
(-5.4123) 


-0.2708 
(-3,6345) 


-0.1316 
(-2 .5574 ^ 


Disabil ity 


-0.2774 
(-5.5600) 


-0.3733 
(-4.5503) 


-0 .2494 
(-4.5237) 


r 


95.6959 


36 .5512 

WW # w W • 9m 


77 553^ 


R2 


0.0532 


0.1339 


0.0497 


Standard Error 


2.1228 


1.1578 


2.2116 


Numbsr of Observations 


28,655 


3.749 


24,907 



^t-values in parentheses 
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equutio,na„ (i if far in thnssx dl r f L-ronti -il which is Urgsr in 
the private sector for 1 1 970 data sc-ts. This sugsssts 
that the i?re.^tor nunibsr of v.-aeks v/orked on sveraq« 
f s!r:a1es in t::e Fev-taral sector off sats the stronger, dis- 
crlninestlrn thsrs In terMis of b^is pay so that over the 
year, the effect on earnings of discrimination by ssr. is 
larAjer 1n the private sector. 

F u 11- S c a 1 e V'a o a E c u a t ions 
^ When occupational variables are included and the full- 
scale v/age equations are estimated, the pattern of the 
coefficients is altered but not as extensively as in the 
earnings equations. The principal differences between the 
full-scale wage and earnings equations are in the patterns 
of the rate of return to education and in the proportional 
race and sex dif f erential s „ With the inclusion of the 
occupational variables, the estimated rate of return to 
education in the v/age equations falls in the Federal sector 
and rises in the private sector so that it is greater in 
the private sector for the 1950 equations and for the non- 
professional equations. (In the full-scale earnings equa- 
tions, the rate of return to education is higher in the pri- 
vate sector for all data sets except the 1970 data divided 
by the industry classification variable). This suggests 
that the effect of education on pay is more sensitive with 

respect to occupational choice over a longer period such as 

<^ 

a year than in terms of the base rate. 

The estijnated race and sex differentials follow the 
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pvitterr. of tlv^za e'.t In^atsci in the personal charcict^ri sties 
'.vs ^ a e q 11 {\ L i 0 n s ; b o t h r a 1 a r g e r 1 n t h e F s d e r 1 sect o r . The 
racial differ an tiul In the Federal sector ranges In sizs 
froiii -0.1 553 to -0.1 752 and th^a seJ^ d1 ffere J: ther-i 
- ; r^.n'ges f ro«. -0 .3038 to -0 .4401.'' 

Although the inclusion of ths occupations! v-iriablos 
does not alter th° pattern of the estrir.ated coefflciants of 
the v>;a§e equations to ths extent that occurs In the earnings 
equations, the sat:ie criticisns apply to their use for the 
purposes of this study. The most meaningful equations and 
differentials to examine to study the comparability of 
Federal and private workers are the personal characteristics 
specifications by race and sex group. 

Federal VJacie Differentials by Race and Ssx 
Both sets of wage equations (personal characteristics 
and full-scale) are estimated on the eight raca-sex groups 
of Federal and private workers in the 1960 data and the 1970 
data divided by the work class variable with specifications 
similar to those for the earnings equations. Coefficients 
are not estimated for the following reasons: 1) the 
characteristic serves as the base group; 2) there are no 
observations in the cell; 3) the variable is omitted because 
of poor results in earlier regressions. Tables 37 and 33 
represent the analyses of the wage-rate differentials on the 
basis of these equations. 

The mean wage rates of Federal workers are greater than 
those of private workers In every race-sex group In both 
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.'•Kily-iii or" '.I^mo Olffsrentlals fro;.-; the Parsonal 
sties '..'ana Equ-itlons by Race and $!jx " 


Charac ter- 




1970 


fa:5:\"«l ■ Priyata 
R ^ C'""'-^ 3 1 on f>,s^3ras 3 ton 
i:5l.7hts l-.'slghts 


Federal 
Rs^jre'ision 
Weights 


Priv2ia^ 
Regrss^sion 
Keights 


Khi tas 


Whi tes 


In Wc=0.9G3 iT-«$2.43 
» r 


In Wp="1.431 


%=$4.r3 


* ^ In TTo^ -0.351 lTo«$ .70 


In Wp-0.3S0 


W'p^'Sl .42 


ln(C+i) =1.259 

DMe^to DiffGrencas 

y>\ L.'iu. <jv. tar 1 i ci cs \j,c.c7q 0.2214 
Economic Rent 1.0314 ' 1,0375 


ln(G+l)='l.GSl 

0.2472 
0.8333 ' 


0.1533 
0.9272 


Han -Whites 


No n -Whites 


In ir.=0.543 rr_=$i.73 

r r 


In ITp=0.947 


Vlp-$2.53 


In y-0.471 !7p=$ .62 


In vrp=0.125 


^p=$1.33 


ln(G-M)=1.019 
Dua to Oiffarencss " 

Ju w.idraCtai tj»C1CS U.cUU/ —-O.ZOco 

Econcmic Rent 0.3183 0.8152 


ln(G-!-l)=0.822 

0.2093 
0.6122 

« 


0.1217 
0.7003 


Males 


— ' 

Males 


In 17=1.010 ^^=$2.75 

r r 


In I3r,=1.510 


Wp=$4.53 


In Wp=-0,394 Wp=$ ,57 


In l?p=0.409 


Wp=$1.51 


ln(GTl}=1.4C4 

Du2 to Diffarences 

in Characteristics 0.2348"^ '0.2315 

Econcnic Rent 1.1192' . 1.1724 


ln(G+l)«1.101 

0.2535 
0.S375 


0.1496 
C.9514 
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135 





1970 


"v3 % \ on ?^:^r23Si on 


Federal Private 
P.SGressicn Regression 

K^l Ch wS Vi' a T r h f ^ 




Fsr^ales 


r r 


In Ip'^O.SSS ITp^S2.53 


• r 


In Wp-0.135 k'lp«S1.15 


Dua to Oi fr'erenc2s 


ln(G+l ) -0.331 


in Chciractsri sties 0.2959 0.1984 
Eccnomic Pent 0.5641 Q 5515 


0.2477 0.1837 


lihita Males 


White Males 


• 1 


In Fp-1.540 Ifp=.S5.15 


in Wp — u.ooy •oS 


In Wp=0.44D Trp=$1.55 


ln(2rl)=u507 

Dua to Differences 


ln(G-M)=1.205 


in Characteristics 0.3414 0.1603 
Econoniic Rant 1.1 655 1 34S7 


0.3703 0.2045 


White Females 

* 


White Fsmalas 


In !Tr*0.560 17^=51.75 


In Wp=1.046 I]'p=$2.85 


In ITp=-0.274 1^$ .76 


In vrp=0.204 vrp=$1.23 



Due to Differences 
in Characteristics 
Economic Rent 



ln(Gxl)=0.834 

0.2711 
0.5529 



1.1713 
-0,3372 



ln(6-rl)=:0.342 

0.2077 
0.5343 



0.2265 
0.6154 
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T*?t)l<! 37 - -Cur; ti niiKd 

j 
I 

F-^i.^r>' Prlvato fsesra! 
v-'elrhns Ksj'jhts ySicJits 



r 




In ¥-« 1 .075 f-=i2.33 

r p 


In 


1 


In !To= 0,235 ?rp-$1.34 


rn(G+l)- 1.073 

Dua to Diffarances 




ln(G+V)» 0.780 


i M Charac teri sties 0 . 1 1 1 6 
Economic Rsnt 0.S5T4 


0.2035 
0.8534 


0.1592 0.0779 
0.6203^ 0.7021 


Mon-Uh1te 


Fenialas 


Non -White Feral es 


In iy 0.342 


Wj,=$1.41 


In Fp« 0.802 rrp«$2.23 


In '.'.y -0.553 
ln(G+l)= 0.8S5 

Dui' to Di fferencas 


Wp~$ .58 - 


In Wp^-0.039 iTp-$ .92 




ln(G+l)« 0.891 


in Characteristics 0.5442 
Econo.-nic Rant 0.3503 


0.G341 
0.8109 


0.275S 0.1268 
0.6152 0.7542 



Private 
nasfNiicion 
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BEST COM RVMUM 



Atulysis Of Wet,. Differentials fro., ?nruu,U ^ 

tions by f?acu and Sex / - 



* 



F2:daral 
^vOfirasston 



Whites 



In l?p= 0.308 ^p«$2.48 
In irp««.0.351 Tj^,=$ .70 



r>u^ nfc^ InCC-^r)- 1.259 

ouo cO Differences 



Cnciracterf sties 
cC'^ncnio Rent 



0.2563 
1 .0027 



0.1888 
K0702 



In Rp«0.3G3 

ln(G+l)«1.03: 

0.3C1S 
0.77d2 



VS1.^!2 



rion-Whitcs 



on-'.;h1t€^ 




O'li to Differences 
In C.'isrricterlJtfcs 0.1189 
tcnnornlc i^ent o SGOl 



Tn Ifp^ o.z^s frp«$1.73 
In I5p=-0.471 .62 
1»(G+1)« 1.019 



In n;-C.547 rv-,5?.'33 
ln(G+l)«0.822 



0.0558 
0.9522 



0.!:331 



0.00?] 
0.3129 



Due to Differences 
in Che; ractorXs tics 0.2771 
Cconc.'nfc n^nt 1.1269 



Males 

In 1.010 lTp-*;':2.75 
In lTp=-0.394 .67 
Tn(G+l)- 1.404 



?:al3S 



In l7p»l.ST0 Wp=54.53 

1" n'j,«0.409 v;y^$i.5i 

ln('>l)"l.]01 



0.33d3 
1.0652 



0.3031 
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- <. 1 J n .i* 


* • i > u ^3 
•» a * ^ i» 








Tn W.« 0.512 U=<1.67 
» r 


In O.Sc5 np=$2.o3 


In IT =-.0.347 tT«S .71 
. ' P 


iR v:'p= 0.13 


5¥p»51.l5 


n . r..-. ln(2-H)« 0.86C 
Du3 to Dtrfsrancss 

in Cnaractari s ti c s 0.3745 0. 1485 
Econo.iiic Rant 0.4851 0.7114 


1n(G+l )a 0.831 

0-2570 0.1993 
0.5940 0.6312 


Whits Hales 


Whits 


Mai es 


In 1.113 ¥^=$3.05 


In ¥^.=1. 640 

1 


H.=$5.1o 
r 


In rrp^-0.339 lTp=:$ .63 


In np=0.435 


V$^.55 


Due to Differences 

in Cnaracteristlcs 0.3554 0.1923 
Eccnorcic Rent 1.1516 I. 3147 


1n(G+l)=1.205 

0.3573 
0.3477 


0.0S55 
M194 



White Fejnalas 



In !7p« 0.550 ITp=$1.75 
In 7rp-.0.274 .76 



CuQ to Differences 
in Characteristics 
Econonic Rent 



ln(G+l)=C.834 

0.7763 
0.0577 



White Females 

In ?p-1.046 y$2.85 
In Rp»0.204 np«$1.23 
ln(G+l)=0.842 



0.2393 
0.5947 



0.2551 
0.5755 



0.2319 
0.6101 
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1 C '^M 

1 J 


^ P* ^ m 
















Tn vT.* 0.659 T «'^'] ^'i 


• 










ln(G-fl)» 1.073 


In C5+r) =0.730 


in Characteristics 
Eccnoniic nsnt 


0.0517 0.0oV9 
1.0113 1.0111 


0.1470 -O.Ct-20 
0.6330 0.8720 




Non-t'/hlte Fs.Talas 


ilcn-Wlrite Ferrales 






In 0.8G2 ?p»S2.23 




Vn Fp=-0.553 TTp^S .58 


In rrp=-0.C89 "^p'S .52 



Due to Differences 
in Charactari sties' 
Eccnomic Rant 



ln(3+i)« 0.895 

0.3655 
0.5295 



-0.0907 
0.9357 



ln(G+l)=C.S91 

0.3094 
0.5315 



0.1032 
0.7373 
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ye<*.rs. Like arrnlngs dif fersnUals , the Varssst sross 
wd^e rate differsntUI in both years is for white males 
(1 .507 In loss In 1960 and 1.205 In logs In V970). SlaHar- 
ly, thfe STnall-^vt gross dif f^^rantlal i« V95G is for white 
f>.\-^n:5': in logs) a;vj in 1970 for non-v/hlte nalas 

(0.780 in loL'S). These diffarentials are sninsr tfca;3 the 
eiirnijigs differentials for the sane race-sax groups in- 
dicating that part of the gross earnings differential for 
e^ch race-sex group does ref 1 act the greater non-pecuniary 
benefits ena*oyed by Federal workers, specifically their 
greater stability of employment. However, there is still a 
substantial differential for each race-sex group. More 
than half of this differential remains between comparable 
workers in each groyp a.iu ia ^.Onbiuereu an duoMu.iiic rant 
paid to Federal workers. 5 This Implies that In'addltlon to 
their non-pecuniary advantage, Federal workers in every 
race-sex grouR enjoy a pecuniary advantage over their 
counterparts in the private sector. 

These differentials decrease between 19S0 and^md >or 
every race-sex group except v/hlte females. The percentage 
dscrease> range in size from 4 per cent for non-white females 
to 27 per cent for non-white males. The differential for 
white females increases by 1 per cent between 1960 and 1970. 
Like the decrease In the earnings differential over this 
period, these changes in the wage rate differentials prob- 
ably reflect changes in S.e^neraJ economic conditions over the 
decade and differences in the effect of inflation on real 
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Pcrson cl C} rararte Hst1^ Ut^'^; Equations 
T,:;5 pott^'Tii In the co^ffl-i-ii^ts of tha --ace 

» -» s 

to ":h'a'^ obadrvt.-: 1r. thi aa.Mtngs •i.^v^tlons, - (Tabl e 
3?, 4.1, V,, a.ri pr555?r>n thass rorvilts and Tables 

^ ''5. ^nr! 4c shoiv t.^-SM In ;'570). The rata of return 
is higher In the Faderal st-ctor for every sroup except non- 

ndlss in ISSO. The patcern of the experience coef- 
ficients is dlso siTnilar to that observed in the earnings 
equations: they i,TtpTy that if both Federal and private 
workers initially devote the sane proportion of time to 
on-the-job training, the rata of return Is consistently 
higher in the Fadsral sector. 

rhs principal differences frop the earnings regressions 
which e.-nerge in tlisse wage regressions are in the estiirated 
race and sex differentials and the effect of the 3A3YB 
variable. In both years, these differentials are larger In 
the Federal sector when only one minority influence Is 
present: that is, discrlir.inatlon is stronger against non- 
white r^ales and white females in the Federal sector. In 
1960, the rdcidl differential is smaller In the Federal 
sector when both minority influences are present and in 
1 970 both differentials are smaller In.the Falderal sector 
when both ninority Influences are present. All the race 
and sex differentials are" sn'al 1 er than those estimated ir 
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ractsristics V 
s and ;^cn-^^hit 


c».ne Equations for 
es I n i SGtV- 


• 






in ^m 
Private 


N'on-'rthi te 


s in VS'6C' 

• » » i c; 






(-C;.S>47} 


-0.4042 
(-'i.3>335) 


(-7.0H]) 


C ' 1 » * ^ >- -7 . ^ 


(9.3279) 


■ O.C0S5 
(1 .0019) 


0.0402 
(2.57^4) 


O.OGoa 
(0.5355) 




C 04? 7 
(7.3533) 


0.0100 
(2.4bo0) 


0.0303 
'H2.5247) 


U.G272 
(4.1771) 




(-5.1803) 


-0.C007 
(-9.1071) 


-0.0DG5 
(-1.9934) 


-0.0005 
(-5.9534) 


Sax 


(-10.3523) 


0.0151 
(0.3791) 


-0.3333 
(-3.4830) 


-0.2005 
(-3. 31 04) 


Spousa Present 


-0 1157 
f -1 .7322) 


0.0599 
(1 .jQoO) 


0.1145 
(0.8113) 


0. 1 602 
(2.0208) 


Spouse Absent 


(-0.8581) 


-0.3523 
(-2.4507) 


-0.1730 
(-0.i)8G8) 


0.3102 
(2.0608) 


il l dewed 


0 049^> 

w > w T *J »- 

(C.349S) 


0*0872 
(0.8327) 


0.0330 
(C.l23o) 


0. i392 
(0.9757) 


Divorcsd, Separated 


0.1557 
(1.4237) 


0.1299 
(1.3525) 


0.0322 
(0.4543) 


0.1036 
(0.9539) 


Urban Residence 


0.2329 
M *57nn^ 

* uxj J 


0.6950 
(18.3431) 


0.1133 
(0.7224) 


0.4323 
(0.7C34) 


F 




103.8022 


3.4995 


14.7673 


r2 


0.1273 


0.0431 


0.0327 


0.0206 


Standard Error 


1.0811 


2.5701 


-1.3886 


2.1716 


Nuin'oar of Cbservations 


2,253 


20,544 


667 


5,385 



t-values in parentheses. 
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1?3 





sii and f^i>7i.2;l3s 


vtgo Squat 
•in l-'SQ*"* 


ions fov 




C\V2ridant Varl^ijlji: lit 


fecar?.^ Frrvate 

, . v.. ^ 




• •• 1 % v> J v; 
• • < 




-n,.7124 






•* . w J J 

(-"i.Sl-5) 




o.ceo-o 

(9.5334) 


{-3.3291) 


C'.O'JSO 

{4,51G2; 


O.G4ai 


cxpen'ar.cs 


0.0430 
(SJ32S) 


C.0002 
(0.0355) 


0.0303 
{2.7733) 


0,0192 
(3.9709) 


cxpJiri ence Squurad 


-0.0003 
(-7.3354) 


-0.0QC5 
(-7.0465) 


-G.GflO: 
(-1.3505) 


-G.0C34 
(-4.7797) 


Race 


-0.3015 
(-5.0459) 


-0.0357 
(-1:5356) 


-0.1014 
(-0.9421) 


-D.1507 
(-3.3445) 


Spouse Pi-ssent 


0.229'* 
(3.5.199) 


0.2753 
(4.A5QQ) 


-2.0313 
(-4.7430) 


-G.5S31 
(-3.5374) 


Spousa Absant 


-0,0303 
(-0.0050) 


0.1514 
(1.2492) 


-1 .9552 
(-3.5957) 


-C.9133 
(-4.4724) 


l.'i dewed 


0.2540 ■ 
(1.3324) 


0,3223 

(2.Gv;n3^ 


-1.3171 
(-3. 9537) 


-0.7351 
(-4.1145),., 


Divorced, Separated 


0,2154 
(1.8257) 


0.233? 
(2.0091) 


-1.5971 
(-3,3321) 


-0.4824 
(-2.7573) 


Urban P.esi dance 


0.1543 
(2.S733) 


0.B881 
(20.9117) 


0.2935 
(2.0319) 


0.1397 
(2.7954) 


oaoyoorn 






-0,1442 
(-4.0953) 


-0.0475 
(-3.5971) 


F 


37.7363 


107.3203 


S.71S3 


15.1419 




0.1526 


0.0528 


0.0663 


0.0194- 


Standard Error 


0.8301 


2.6335 


1.3997 


2.1530 


number of Observations 


1,840 


17,260 


1,030 


9,159 



3 

t-values in parentheses. 
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Tabl- 41 



■rsona": C;uvac teri sties wage Equations for 
y. ^ 1 1 y !•• -ties £i n d F e:n.t 1 s s i r. 1 95 0 



.bl^: In 



In 1550 
Fedaral Private 



'?5 





(-5.2433)f-3.3531) 




0.0704 -0.C2G3 
(9.055S}(-2.9235) 


E;ip2rienc3 


0.0527 -0.0039 
(8.9335) (-0.7057) 


Experience Squared 


-O.OOOS -0.G005 
(-7.4763) (-5.6992) 


Spouse. Present 


0.1576 0.2562 


Spouse Absent 


-0.2334 C.0347 
(-1.1924) (0.1658) 


l/idowed 


0.3367 0.3812 
. (1.3900) (1.9432) 


OivorceJ, Sc-parated 


0.2152 0.2993 
(1.325Q) fl 950'^^ 


Urban Residence 


0.2053 0.8957 
(3.44o0)(18.3928) 


Baby born 




F 


29.6529 99.8335 
. 0.1402 0.0543 


Standard Error 


0.8181 2.7333 


teber of Cbssrvations 


1,407 13,760 


^t-valu2S in psir^tn 


theses. 



i.l251 -Q.1GC7 
(1,6123)(-0.37Q5) 

0.G859 0.C523 
(3.5759) (5.5753) 

0,0275 0.G242 
(2.2917) (4.2733) 

-0,0002 -0.CG05 
C-0.7d04)(-5.82C4) 

-2,4044 -0.S3T0 
(-4,5373)(-4,57o2) 

-1.9423 -1.5736 
(-2,9702)(-5.8930) 

-2.1798 -1.1025 
(-3.9533)(-4.7555) 

-1.9949 -O.S2c2 

(-3.6711 K-3.ecoi) 

0.2044 0.2443 
(1.3513) (4.2578) 

-0.1750 -0.0730 
(-4.0938) (-4.1 790) 

8.2944 24.7317 

0.0721 O.O305 



(-1.30) 

-0,0034 
(-0.27) 

-0.0004 
(-1.33) 

3.3354 
(6.G4) 

0.3535 
(0.51) 

1.0773 
(1 .30) 

1.1537 
(2.35) 

0.C39S 
(0.25) 

0.102Q 
(2.21) 



1.3890 
845 



2.1734 
5,734 



o 
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135 



Per:on-^l C:.?.ract2r1:j*1c3 '..'airs Equations for 
i,on-'...^i f2 Males :.r.d Fan:i1e5; In l ^vO"^ 





in '] 




1-edaral 




* > : - :a ^ 






~ w » ^ 1^ 0 ^ 


^ A ^* ^ 

V • w • - # y 




/^ •'^ 
♦ i 1 r r 

{i.s;i3) 


-0.02 so 
{-2.:35?) 


0.G3Q7 
(2.Q3G;} 


(3.7772) 




0.02S3 
(2.^443) 


0 • 0 2 3 Q 
(2.5523) 


0.0512 
(1.9165) 


O.Gi53 
(2.6574) 


Expsr i a.-;ce Squci rad 


(-1.S76I) 


-0.0003 
(*5. 466-5) 


-0.0011 
(-1.79C3) 


-G.G0G2 
(-1.4711) 


Spouse Present 


G.5195 
(3.7Q63} 


0.1 750 
(1.7303) 


-1.5843 
(-2.0017) 


0.0435 
(0.1763) 


Spcuse Absent 


0.4544 
(1 .576S) 


0.3333 
(1 .5567) 


-2.230S 
(-2.1S31) 


0.2124 
(0.6730) 


Widowed 


0.3547 
(1.1225) 


0.0734 
(0.3104) 


-1.2557 
(-1.4502) 


-0.1 C50 
(-0.3735) 


Divorced, Separated 


0.4293 
(2.2253) 


0.0531 

(0.3298) 


-1.4538 

(-1.S451) 


0.1231 


Urban Residence 


-0.0577 
(0.4176) 


0.8203 
(9.3557) 


1 .0031 
(1.8752) 


-'J.i i D/ 

(-2.1357) 


Bdbyfcorn 






-0.0992 


-0.CC90 
V-U.4577) 


F 


4.1410 


24.5439 


2.2769 


3.2547 


r2 


0.0550 


0.0511 


0.047C 


0.0C35 


Standard Error 


0.8512 


2.2187 


1.4294 


2.0550 


fiuiTibar cf Obssrvatlons 


433 


3,500 


234 


2,335 



t-values in parentheses. 
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1 — * I i"* ■? ^ *C 



■or 





* f\* ^ 
'"rt ^* -1 V* 1 


^ ^> 

W 

V ; 


Mon->i 


hi tis 




/ f- «s • «^ A 


{-1.0113} 


(-3.0535) 


i'2.CZ75) 




(14.0722) 


■ Q.01S5 
(3.; 252) 


. 0.07-;7 
(5.3313) 


0.013-5 
(T .4047) 




0.0572 
(13.0393) 


0.0165 
(4.3145) 


0.0304 
(3.5912) 


C.G153 
(2.5233) 


£xpaTlanc2 Squared 


-0.0309 -0-0007 
(-9.7212)(-10.2437) 


-0.0004 
(2.0245) 


-C.0003 
(-3.3438) 


Sax 


-0.3933 
V-IU./48/ j 


-0.2891 
(-8.00O3) 


-0.2117 
(-2.9479) 


-0.3S37 
(-6.7112) 


SpCu'ss Prssent 


C.lCOl 
(2.0037) 


0.1352 
(2.S464) 


0.3305 
(3.5043) 


0.4G30 
(5.2S79) 


Spcusa Absant 


-0.2311 
(-2,1593) 


0.0330 
(0.6505) 


-0.2157 
(-0.9459) 


-C.0371 
(-0.2217) 




G. icie 

(0.9353) 


O.i.307 
(1.7123) 


0.2392 
(1.5080) 


0.2955 
(2.1323) 




-0.0070 
(-0.0879) 


0.2098 
(2.7829) 


O.CSSo 
(0.6S83) 


0.1877 
(1.3193) 


Urban Residsnca 


0.1695 
(3.8039) 


0.4993 
(14.9775) 


0.2474 
(1.3703) 


0.1931 
(3.1118) 


Cl5"«bility 


-0.3231 
(-4.3993) 


-0.1971 
(-3.1150) 


-0.2525 
(-1.7531) 


-0.4574 
(-4.3580) 


F 


84.9744 


74.0207 


11.0629 


14.6313 


•f 


0.1757 


0.0315 


0.0653 


C.0232 


StCindurd Error 


1.0227 


2.3320 


1.2775 


2.0752 


.teller of Observations 


3,942 


22.407 


1 ,441 


5.733 



t-ya1u8,s in paranthesas. 

BEST COPY AVAIUBlt 
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T u b i o ; 



Parscnal Chjractari sties Uage Equations for 
.b^es and Fs.-p.alas in 1970* 



Experianca Squared 

Spouse Prassnt 
Spou33 Absent 

Divorced, Separated 

Urban Rssidenca 

Babyborn 

Disability 

F 

r2 



' Mul es 



FaraTes 
radaral Private 



(-7.773'J) 

0.G283 
(10.7753) 

0.0522 
(12.5550) 

-0.CO03 
(-9.2550) 

-0.27o6 
(-7.1093) 

0.^405 
(8.6201) 

0.0453 
(0.3597) 

(3.4239} 

0.2734 
(3.1191) 

0.0579 
(1.3535) 



0.0931 
(0.9424) 

-0.0116 
(-2.0034) 

0.0093 
(2.2494) 

-0.0005 
(-8.0383) 

-0.1354 
(-2.7572) 

0.4731 
(8.4403) 

0.2760 
(1.3593) 

C.3iS9 
(2.1379) 

0.4423 
(4.7281) 

0.5398 
(13.9133) 



-0.1013 -0.1815 

(-1.6477) (-2.6397) 

93.5372 62.2935 

0.2269 0.0341 



Standard Error 
Humbar of Observations 

^t-values in parentheses. 



*^-^-0^721 
• 3,325 



2.3954 
17,377 



-0.S13G 
(-3.2G55) 

0.0752 
(5.0537) 

0.0515 
(6.5574) 

-0.0009 
(-4.7334) 

-0.1415 
(-2.08S7) 

O.G039 
(0.0476) 

-0.4997 
(2.42S8) 

0.0531 
(0.42So) 

-0.1057 
(-0.9587) 

0.4353 
(4.5066) 

-0.0550 
(-3.0972) 

-0.8252 
(-5.0997) 

14.7835 

0.0635 

1.3552 

2,053 



-0.7o53 
(-5.8733) 

O.C391 
(7.3359) 

O.02O7 
(4.8022) 

-0.0004 
(-5.2379) 

-Q.1S36 
(-3.7079) 

-0.0570 
(-1.1134) 

-0.1632 
(-1 .2153) 

-0.0773 
(-0.S351) 

-0.0039 
(-C.0485) 

0.2533 
(5.7322) 

-O.C420 
(-3.5437) 

-0.3935 
(-4.3258) 

23.0423 

0.0220 

2.C316 

10,763 



ERIC 



BEST ^ri AVAILABLE 















« j i .1 r n o c / ^ 

i.^ 137G'- 












1- *i i * V* J* 'I • " \ • 1 












(-1.7724} (5's35r) 




^ ^ < ^ 


(17.3923) (-0.97S3} 


u.0>i23 0,0510 
(3.5500) (6.5G05) 


(-0.C3) 




U . vOVr 1 U . O Jifi 

(i 4.4055) .{1 .9399) 


0.0503 0.0273 
(5.5931) (5.5925) 


(-3.13) 




•^U.OUl 1 -O.UGGo 

{-n.0500)(-7.5S93) 


-O.COlO -0.OG05 
(-5.0553) (-6.5940) 


0.0004 
(1.33) 




(6.9323) (6.2800) 


-COT^] -0.1244 
(-0.1457) (-1.7757) 


-0.1103 
(-9.i9) 


^1 * » . . . . ^ 


v> rO V. 3/4o 
(0.6743) (2.0341) 


-0.5229 -n I/;-.? 
(-2.2733) (-0.S553) 


0 ^yac 

(1.33) 


•J 1 V> w «T ^< kI 


lUocy/ G. io93 
(3.3706) (0.9254) 


0.0414 -0.CS35 
(0.2335) (-0.5323) 


-0.1049 
(-0.51) 




(2.3411) (3.6351) 


(-0.2114) (0.53C3) 


C.0799 
(0.43) 


Urban R^sidan''^ 


(1.2359)(13.5053) 


u.353o 0,3151 
(3.4395) (5.27C5) 


-0.0424 
(-0.35) 


Bubvfcorn 




-0.1395 -0.0633 
(-4.8946} (-4.0732) 


0.0757 
(2.33) 


Disability 


-0.1255 -0.1041 -0.9397 -0.4095 
(-1.9525)(-1.3312) (-4.6547)(-3.7744) 


0.5302 
(2.31) 


F 


88.4577 62.3699 


•2.5539 23.3573 






0.2353 0.0375 


0.0773 0.0255 




Standard Error 


0.7349 2.4604 


1.3229 2.0743 




Hurr.bar of Observations 


^.559^ 14,173 


1,383 8,229 





t-vdluss in parenthsses. 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 

ERIC . - 



I r5 



P 3 r 0 n d 1 C h 3 r a c t e r 1 s t i c s \l z <j a E c u a 1 1 o n s 
for f!on-V.'hite Males ?,nd Fcitijhes 'in li;v/0- 



bxperience Squarsd 
Spcusa Present 
Spouse Absent 
Widowed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Residence 
Baby born 
Disability 
F 

r2 

Standard Error 
Number of Observations 



1:70 CiC) 



-o.rcsa 

(-1.S2cO) (-0.552C) 



o.cs:;o 
(4.1:77) 

0.0245 
(2.4439) 

-0.0003 
(-1.6033) 

0.5S0S 
(4.8777) 

-0.C234 
(-0.1144) 

0.4263 
(1.5C07) 

0.4C-79 
(2.1722) 

0.0351 
(0.2361) 



-0.Q2C3 
(-1.7273) 

0.0193 
(2.3251) 

-O.OOGo 
(-4.1248) 

0.6S79 
(6.5195) 

0.1504 
(0.6672) 

0.6715 
(2.8064) 

0.4970 
(3.3796) 

0.2735 
(3.2981) 



1970 (HC) 
Faisrsl Private 



(-3.341-0} 

0.1025 
(3.5707) 

0.0374 
(2.4297) 

-0.0005 
(-1.3473) 

0.0910 
(0.5984) 

-0.4029 
(-0.9191) 

0,1399 
(0.5089) 

-0.141D 
(-0.7409) 

0.6082 
(2.5683) 

0.0126 
(0.3329) 



-I.TC72 
(-4.3331) 

0.C575 
(4.1315) 

0.CI29 
(1.4251) 

-Q.0Q01 
(-0.5045) 

0.1 G35 
(0.3015) 

-0.1 S39 
(-0.7539) 

-0.0955 
(-0.5423) 

-0.0974 
(-0.6622) 

0.0434 
(0.4853) 

-0.0127 
(-0.6948) 



-0.0146 
(-0.0934) 


-0.5006 
(-3.6145) 


-0.6653 -0.3545 
(-2.4519) (-2.2908) 


8.6152 


12.4560 


4.2978 


3.3519 


0.0322 


0.0312 


0.0466 


0.0092 


1.1058 


2.0595 


1.4403 


2.CS58 


756 


3,199 


675 


2,534 



t-values in parentheses. 
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"thu earnltur- i-iua t1 ons . In li-S'"' the sox .differencial ranpss 
in size froir, O.Oibl (this is Insignificant} to -0.53S7 and 
tha rrica 'Sif f^rs^) ti ranges fron -G.0S57 to -0.3015. In 
V?70 ths seK dlffsrantl^l ^^ao^dS frm -0.2117 to -0.3S33 and 
t:-!3 rc\c*5 di-;fiir2r.tial rangss fr:.z -0.135", to -C.27S6. T:rrs 
is intiii ti v.Vly rsiasonabl si-ics it irdicates that non->'hitas 
and fefTvSl &s ars affscted by di scr^/ri : nation in bcth pecuniary 
a i i d n c I. - p 2 c u n 1 a r y p a 1 1 e r s . 

The cosfficiant of the 3ABY3 variabia is also smeller In 
tha wage equations than the earnings equations in all cases 
uhara this variable is significant. It ranpes in size in the 
Faderal sector from 0.G12S (this is insignificant) to -0.1750 
and in the private sector from -0.C05C (this is also insig- 
nificct.ii.) uO -0.0730. The coefficient rsmuins larger in the 
Fadsral sector for all groups in both years except for non- 
white females in 1S70 (where the coefficient is insignifl- 
ca.1t for both Fedaral and private workers). This ijuplies 
that the effect of lost experience due to child care is 
greater over a longer period of time than in terms of the 
base rate of pay. 

Full -Scale Wage Equations 

' - With the inclusion of the occupational variables in 

the full-scale wage equations, the pattern of the estinatsd 
coefficients changes. These changes are similar to those 

v<hich occur whan tha occupational variables are included in 

•^-^ 

the full-scale earnings equations except for the chances in 
the estinated sex and race differentials. It is expected 

o 213 KST COPUVAIUBl£ 
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r I J 1 » - C 1 e 
and 


Vihgxi Z \: = ; k t '1 0 n s for 
nor.-:::vt > a:s i n i960^^ 


hi to 








rcn-Vhltas 
in 1530 






-n.0D27 -1.6734 
(~0.C:.34)(-10.7B57) 




■ C.C52S 0.0-5.^5 
(5.2737) (9.7v40} 


C,€i25 
(0.7054) 


0.0i59 
(1.7405) 




C.G4T3 0.0095 
(7.2225) (2.4173) 


0.0307 
(2.5635) 


0.Q292 
(4.5955) 


£xpcin"2nce Squared 


-C.G006 -0.0005 
(-0.2137) (-7.1420) 


-0.O005 -0.0005 
(-2.2035) (-5.7636) 


Sex 


-0.4770 0.1878 
(-8.2481) (4. 4438) 


-0.3015 
(-3.0555) 


0.0532 
(1.0457) 


Spouse Present 


-0.1213 O.G47S 
(-1.8751) (0.9111) 


0.1182 
(0.8440) 


0.0739 
(1.01 55) 


Spouse Absant 


-0.1223 -0.3G32 
(-0.6233) (-2.2CC3) 


-0.0920 
(-0.3101) 


0.2S79 
(2.0239) 




0.C452 0.0422 
(0.337C) (0.4122) 


0..1093 
(0.4157) 


0.1270 
(0.9142) 


Oivorcsd, Separated 


0.1640 0.0930 
(l.sOoS) (1.0534) 


0.1120 
(0.5233) 


0.0555 
(0.5251) 


Urban P.e3i denes 


0.2243 0.7295 
(3.4427) (19.6718) 


0.1291 
(0.7833) 


0.4247 
(6.7174) 


Professionals 


0.30SO 0.1215 
(4.7394) (1.9340) 


0.2720 
(1.5133) 


0.5720 
(3.9S75) 


Managers 


0.2C90 -0.9254 
(2.3639)(-13.3725) 


0.4631 -2.5918 
(1.09o2)(.10.1513) 


Craftsrr.sn 


0.0977 0.9921 
(1.0861) (17.4083) 


0.1692 
(0.9501) 


0.6501 
(5.3155) 


Operatives 


-0.2933 0.9732 
'-f,a^485) (18.1565) 


-0.0205 0.9102 
(-0.1257) (11.1504) 


Laborers 


-0.0231 0.6472 
(-0.0773) (6.3252) 


-0.2015 0.95?8 
(-1.2506) (10.2254) 
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Table 


47--Cont1nuad 








I'lhises 
In 1350 
FGdsrsI Frivats 


Non-Whttss 
In 1950 
Fedaral Privata 




G.0319 -0.2495 
(0.20D;) (-3.0337) 


(-3.2803) 


0.34S5 
(4.2755) 


F 


24.54-37 V33.S42S 


3.4227 


30.3131 




0.1351 0.0882 


0.0517 


0.0705 


St-imdard Error 


1.C7S6 2.5083 


1.0976 


2.1154 


iU;r,b9r of Obssrvations 


2,253 20.544 


667 


5,885 



t-yalues in parentheses. 
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■vil-tcal^ Uav^c- Equations for niVis 







^ • » » i ;? J 


Constant 




;V.79;5C) (-2.3-331) 




0.0393 0.0417 
(5.1CC7) (•5.G3;5) 


0.0520 Q,0525 
(2.3250) (5.9137) 




C.G47G . C.0025 
(8. 5733) (0.5707) 


0.C297 C.0Z13 
(2.7095) («:.543;>) 




-O.GC'OS -0,G0C4 
(-7.4555) (-5.5093) 


• -Q.G003 -G.0C05 
(-1.2825) (-4.9533) 


Race 


-0.22S3 -0.1370 
. (-4.2S33) (-2.5315) 


0.0523 -0.1555 
(0.7S2S) (-2.8740) 


Spouse Present 


0.2111 0.1923 
(3.2413) (3.15G2) 


-1.9234 -0,5725 
(-4.5002) (-3.5491) 


Spouse Absent 


0.0125 0.2074 
(0.0775) (1.3521) 


-1,2423 -0.8572 
(-3.3646) (-4.2657) 


Vii dcwsd 


0.2253 0.2353 
(1 .1426) (1.54S3) 


-1.7052 -0.6314 
(-3.7123) (-3.9059) 


Divorced, Separated 


0.2129 0.0994 
. (1.8037) (0.3302) 


-1.6138 -0.4223 
(-3.5357) (-2.4492) 


Urban Resiasnce 


0.1629 0.8533 
(2.9602) (20.9195) 


0.2370 ■ 0.17-5 
0 . 6252) (3.5202) 


Profsssionals 


0.2958 0.3335 
(5.3377) (4.1290) 


0.3999 0.0730 
(2.9925) (K03C5) 


Manasers 


0.2798 C.74C5 
(3.6036) (-9.9205) 


-0.C51O -1.5932 
(-0.2594)(-.ll.S597) 


CrsftSfnan 


0.0753 1.1305 
(1.1854) (19.1609) 


0.C955 0.0757 
(0.2134) (0.3634) 


Operatives 


"^.0127 1.2339 
(-0.1341) (20.4965) 


-0.7299 0.3479 
(-1.9300) (5.2147) 
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B£ST COPr mUiBi£ 



-'50 In 1050 







1.0335 
) (12.3445) 


-1.662; 
f-2.337€^' 








0.5252 
) (5.3133*) 


-0.67] 2 
(-2.511':) 










-0.1 355 
(-3.8772) 


(-3.4u2!) 


p 


25.3134 


135.2034 


6,8643 


23.0414 


0.1655 


0.1045 


0.0800 


C.C451 


standard Error 


0.8233 


2.5556 


1 .3897 


2.1247 


f'un*o&r of Obsarvaticns 


, 1 ,840 


17,260 


1 ,030 


9,169 



t-valuss in parentheses. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



run :j \'sn;» ."coitions for !vh1t3 Maiss 



^ '^ ^ k I 



Spouss Absant 
Vfi dewed 

Divorced, Separated 
Urban Rasidance 
Professional 

Cra ftsren 
Cpsratfves 
Laborer 
Service 



it) :0:0 



{•-3 * J ii -v-ti^ 



O.T^Sn -OvOQ16 
(B.D354) (-0.2335) 

-O.OGOS -0.0004 
(-7.60D4) (-4J553) 

C.13S-3 0.2135 

(1.8555) (2.SS35) 

-0.2CS2 0.G332 

(-1.C531)) (0.409,'^) 

0.2911 0.2533 

(1.2052) (1.4112) 

0.1336 ' 0.1 30D 
(i.2?5I')- (C.375S) 

0.1973 0.8955 

(3.3153) (18.3131} 

0.2545 0.3101 

(4. 1885) (3.5105) 

0.237G -0.7052 

(3.012S) (-8.3079) 

0.0579 1.1735 

(O.S052) (17.8233) 

-0.1957 1.2957 
(-1.4374) (18.1292) 

-C;in4 0.8719 

(-0.4029) (7.7137) 

0.0555 0.2038 

(0.5247) (1.4353) 



In I3i3 



1.6v*21 -3.3755 



0.0512 



(1 .3205) {«3.£':57) 

0.0275 0.0251 

(2.2905) (i.5732) 

-O.C002 -0.O0C5 

(0.3578) (-5.S202) 

-2.3954 -0.S433 

(-4,6262) (-4.4790) 

-1.9293 -1.4329 

(-?.9.^1?} (-5.5429) 

-2.1532 -1.C422 

(-3.9507) (-4.5427) 

-1.3373 -G.737S 

(-3.5755) (-3.2^45) 

O.OSSO 0.2534 

(0.6302) (4.6407) 

0.4210 -0.1102 

(3.GC23) (-1.3153) 

-0.1163 -1.4900 
(-0.4353)(.10.7179) 

0.5331 0.14i7 

(0.775C) (0.6il5) 

-3.4351 0.2759 

(-3.5253) (4.7833) 



-0.41 39 -0.6309 
(-0.4277) (-6.9242) 



21{^ BEST COPY mmi£ 



• * u ^ A . ^ I , 



t-valuss in parentheses. 



in ]m 



(-4.0747) K,C422) 



>• 

1 




1 !3.:2^5 






0.1511 


o . 1 >j / 5 




St2-/J2rd Error 


0.8 J 23 


2.5554 


1.3749 


.v-rnbar of Cb^^rvat icns 


1,407 


13,750 


a45 



2.1414 
5,734 
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Wao: £qu5!ticn2 for iion-Wh 
end Fersils.': in IDoO'^ 


ite NaT as 




i!on-v;h5te r'lles 
in U F^id-rrU Privxte 


i-.an-Uhita Fe-alei 

in 1.950 
Faderal Private 


Constant 


-0,mz -1.3263 


0.02SS -1.2150 
(U.G242) (-j.333>3) 


Education 




0.0323 0.0155 
lG.70ou) (1.2c51) 




0.C275 0.0255 


0.0477 C.C250 
(1.7&5C) (2.7331) 


Experience Squared 


-0.0004 -0.0007 


-0.0009 -0,0003 1 
(-1.4572) (-1.3057) 


Spouse Present 


0.5038 0.0511 


-1.2351 0.0717 
(-1.D093) (0.2946) 


Spouse Absent 


0.4825 0.351S 


-1.8519 0.2334 
(-1.7637) (0.7530) 


Widowed 


0.3392 0.0336 


-0.9873 -0.0353 
(-l.092o) (-0.1320) 


Divorced, Separatsd 


0.4539 ■.0.0T73 


-1.1S29 0.1553 
(-1,^563) (0.5432) 


Urban Residence 


-0.0235 0.7109 


0.3435 -0.15Q2 
(1.5515) (-l,5C0o) 


Professionals 


0.2546 -0.0550 
\ 1 • 00/ C) v-u.cooo ; 


0.3190 0.9501 
(O.o945) (0.3319) 


Managers 


0.6S83 -2.3185 


0.0972 -3.3634 
(0.0933) (-6-1913) 


Craftsnisn 


0.2049 0.8532 
V 1 . JOosf/ {o^cooc) 


-0.0711 -0.1539 
(-0.1163) (-0.3209) 


Operatives 


0.0545 1.1451 
10.3776) (10.7o67) 


-0.3151 0.5543 
(-0.7096) (4.2702) 


Laborers 


-0.G547 1.1445 
-(-0.4093) (10.7691) 


-1.4091 0.8534 
(-1.8242) (2.2531) 
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ERIC 



. « J I O U * ^ J n . J i\ .a n a 





n'on - .in i - 
in 1 


^2 ..ales 


In 1 




C ^ • • - 1 


. * / , ;• / 




(-1.3732; 


0'>-'7 

(* -.• > '' ^Z'' \ 








-0.075: 
(-1.1323; 




r 


3.2776' 




"i .783C 




«2 


G.0537 


0.1183 


0.G430 


0.0435 . 


Swar.v!arc! Error 


0.8i50 


2.1387 


1 .4285 


2.C133 


Mu.nb3r of Cbssr vat ions 


433 


3,50G 


234 


2,335 



t-valu2s in parenthesas. 
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Full-'icals 'wage Equations for VJhites and 
Non-V.'hites in 1 970^ 





inri t£S 
197 0 (UC) 

Private? 


Mon-v/hitas 
1970 VAC) 
r*G2ral Privata 




-0.2973 -0.7730 
(-2.2941) (-7.3017) 


^0.2974 
(-1.1051) 


-0.7975 
(-4.3762) 


.i v« ^^ 1 ^ 1 t 


0.C539 O.Q4o7 
(3.3973) (7.5900) 


0.0427 
(2.3159) 


0.0217 
(2.1779) 


c;;;.:-:-ri'3.';c2 


0.C545 0.0137 
(12.4374) (3.9833) 


0.0310 
(3.6463) 


0.0152 
(2.5223) 


E):p9ri-ance Squaraa 


-G.CG09 -0.0005 
(-3.4317) (-8.6582) 


• -0.0004 
(-2. 1554) 


-0.0003 
(-2.9073) 


Sex 


-0.3569 -0.1025 
(-3.5027) (-2.76T0) 


-0.2211 
(-2.3577) 


-0.1895 
(-2.9585) 


Spouse Prssint 


0.0357 0.0963 
(1.7277) (2.0153) 


0.3142 
(3.3453) 


0.3748 
(4.9197) 


Spouse Absent 


-0.2596 0.0555 
(-2.0059) (0.4379) 


-0.1911 
(-0.8414) 


-0.0933 
(-0.5933) 


Widc'vau 


0.0347 C.1154 
(0.7S41) (1,2476) 


0.292? 
(1.5341) 


0.2556 
(1.9318) 


Divorcad, Separated 


-0.0104 0.1959 
(-0.1308) (2.6133) 


0.0553 
(0.5119) 


0.1438 
(1.4073) 


Urban Residancc 


0.1 S39 0.5414 
(3.7002) (16.2702) 


0.2563 
(1.9323) 


0.2231 
(3.5023) 


Professionals 


0.2470 0.0490 
(5.4248) (0.8970) 


0.2640 
(2.3330) 


0.6295 
(4.3035) 


fianagars 


0.2777 0.0183 
(4.7236) (0.3034) 


0.3359 -1 .2525 
(1.6264) (-6.1730) 


Crafts;T:en 


0.C035 0.6075 
(O.G3C6) (11.6723) 


-0.2232 
(-1.6318) 


0.4560 
(4.2^:37) 


Operatives 


. -0.0764 0.6290 
>&.&943) (12.7256) 


-0.0335 
(-0.2375) 


0.5303 
(7.0831) 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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ERIC , 





Wii ! t 




197: 

F.-J^riil 


\ »!L 1 

1 » 1 / ^ ,» ;J 








■ -0.1174 
(-C.7412} 






(-1 .7742} 


-0.23^5 


-G.3315 
{-3.055?'^ 




Disability 


-0,3151 
(-4.3125) 


-0.1573 
(-2.5550) 


-0.2327 
(-l.f221} 


(-3.5358) 


F 


57.3377 


57.1930 


8.3S52 


13.5334 


r2 


0.1351 


0.0451 


0.0757 


C.C4o7 


Standard Error 


1.0152 


2.3153 


1 .2705 


2.0532 


Nurnbar of Observations 


3,942 


22,407 


1.441 


5 ,733 



^t-values in parsnthases. 
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BEST COPK AVAILABLE 




Tab la r'2 



Fi'l ]-i'.jd]e Maoa Equatioris for Mal^s and 







5S 

Pfvvate 


Famales 
1970 (VIC) 
F^idDral Privats 


Con:: cant 




-0.8453 
(-7.2521 ) 


-0.3540 -0.73^9 
(-1.3052) (-5.5485) 


f- 1 « 


(10.S023) 


0.0239 
(3.5331) 


0.0397 O.G607 
(2.3822) (7.0431) 




0.G303 
(12.1231) 


O.O059 
(1.6627) 


0.0486 0.0213 
(6.1665) (5.0524) 


Ex?2r1enc3 Squared 


-0.C003 
(-9.C3Q1) 


-0.0005 
(-6.4552) 


-0.0008 -O.O0D4 
(-4.5716) (-5.3633) 




-0.2079 
(-5.1325) 


-0.1772 
(-3.52S0) 


-0,0325 -0.1530 
(-1.1853) (-3.1821) 


» 


0.42G0 
(8.2342) 


0.4291 
(7.6587) 


0,0045 -0.0S51 
(0.0549) (-1.6035) 


Spouse Absant 


0.0512 
(0.4114) 


0.2122 
(1.4485) 


-0.4503 -0,1900 
(-2.1347) (-3.3713) 




0.45-'!] 
(3.3759) 


0.275S 
(1.8575) 


0.0530 0.0339 
(0.3512) (-l.p75o) 


Divorcad, Separated 


0.2492 
(2.3593) 


0.3923 
(4.2234) 


-0.0372 -O.OC40 
(-0.7950) (-0.0500) 


Urban Hasidsnca 


0.0513 0.5559 
(1.2239) (14.4253) 


0.4415 0.2932 
(4.5301)*' (5.4533) 


Professionals 


0.1914 
(4.2576) 


0.25t)l 
(3.7139) 


0.3385 0.1 079 
(3.9125) (1.4856) 


Managsrs 


0.2391 
(4.3045) 


0.2274 
(3.2751) 


0.2934 -0.6118 
(2.0275) (-5.4712) 


Craftsmen 


-0.1044 0.7553 
(-1.0444) (13.2222) 


0.3392 0.1709 
(0.9525) (1.1674) 


Operatives 


-0.0231 0.8782 
*^f-0.-3094) (14.5544) 


-0.1210 0.2535 
(-0.45S5) (4.3504)- 
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Table 52--Conl;1niiac! 





Mai 
Fcc!-»;*sl 


33 

(•■■c) 


Fentaies 
T270 (!/C) 
FivierQl Private 






0.7145 


(-0.1320^. 


^-•.T757> 




-0.:S35 


0.2152 
(2.474C) 


-C.3519 
(-2.5023) 


(-6.6499) 








-0.OS09 


-o.o;oo 




-0.C911 
(-1.4916) 


-0.1433 
(-2.0973) 


-0.7933 
(-4.9362) 


-0.3933 
(-4.4615) 


F 


65.9430 


53.4204 


11.1693 


22.3425 


r<2 


0.2332 


0.0502 


0.0775 


0.0326 


Standard Error 


0.8658 


2.3753 


1.3587 


2.0703 


teber of Cbsarvatlons 


3,325 


17,377 


2,053 


10,753 



t-valuas in parsnthases. 
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2i 



^ ^ w » ^ ! 



Sp-.^uis ?ras2nt 
Spcusc Absent 
Vil dewed 

D » vorc 2d , Ssp ■} Tvi •: 

Urban F!e>i denes 

Prcfassionals 

Ilanagers 

Craftsman 

Cpsrati'/ifS 

Laborers 

Sarvlce 



( 



-0.3327 



(11.7933) 

0.C518 
(13. 8784) 

-o.ooro 

(-10.7597) 

0.3539 
(5.4498) 

0.M83 
(0.8G42) 

0.5234 
(3.3442) 

(2.1005) 

0.C441 
(1 .0753) 

0.1347 
(3.S994) 

0.2175 
(3.9745) 

-0.0393 ■ 
(-O.G307) 

-0.1097 
(-1 .1953) 

-0.3365 
<-2.m5) 

-0.0490 
(-0.5379) 



O.C352 
(4-5406) 

0.0055 
(1.1737) 

-O.G005 
(-5.8555) 

0.3626 
(5.5117) 

0.3193 
(1.7479) 

0.1345 
(0.7418) 

0.3902 
(3.3902) 

0.6099 
(14.0743) 

0.1994 
(2.5389) 

0.2692 
(3.6348) 

0.7930 
(12.5212) 

0.919S 
(13.2159) 

0.5395 
(5.1533) 

0.C393 
(0.7357) 



A its Feral 

" 0 



V370 (:i€} 



-C.J-343 
(-C.2970) 

0.0334 
(1.5427) 

0.C559 
(6.0895) 

-0.0010 
(-4.8356) 

-0.0115 
(-0.1185) 

-0.47SS 
(-2.C3S5) 

0.0388 
(0.2245) 

-0.0053 
(-0.0391) 

0.3570 
(3.4299) 

0.3299 
(3.4136) 

0.3336 
(2.1155) 

0.3379 
(0.5661} 



0.1640 
(0.3597 



(5.»Cu6) 

G.05~5 
(5.5570) 

G.0277 
\5.5S74) 

-C.0GQ5 
(-5.4791) 

-0.1634 
(-2.3712) 

-0.1545 
C-0.S274) 

-0.0901 
(-0.8314) 

C,0555 
(0.5320) 

0.3509 
(6. SGI 2) 

-0.0134 
(-0.1722) 

-0.5193 
(-4.4331) 

0.1420 
(0.eS2C) 

0.2373 
(4.1319) 
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-0.5120 -0.4853 
(-2.1367) (-6.7177) 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



'.'hita riaVss 
1070 (K'C) 



Privats 



>-v.62:3} {-3.5065} 



1 


55.272; 






22. c 124 




0.24S3 


0.C343 


0.0373 


G.C373 


Standard Error 


0.77SO 


2.4339 


1.3157 


2,0526 


isUToar of Cbs-^rvations 


2,559 


14,173 


1,383 


8.229 



t-valuss in parenthases. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 







• w 1 1 1 W M 

in 1970'"^ 
























;-2.Ci9l) (-4.3C71) 




(2.1347) 


-c.OGr> 

(-0. 02-33} 


0.0535 0.0595 
(2.0144) (2.5S15) 




0.G239 
(2.3797) 


0.0163 
(2.0455) 


0-0372 0.0154 
(2. 391 3) (1.7037) 




-0.CG03 
(-1.6130) 


-0.0005 
(-3.4834) 


-0.C005 -O.OGOl 
(-1.3143) (-0.5727) 


Spv:iusa Prasant 


0.5597 
(4.S30C) 


0.6157 
(6.1430) 


0.0503 0.0390 
(0.5S49) (0.7444) 


Spouse .Absent 


-0.0324 

( n 101/ A 

\ w . t w « 't 7 


(0.2403) 


-0.3313 -0.2106 
(-0.7545) (-C.S497) 




C.3So1 
. (1.3345) 


0.5353 
(2.4817) 


0.T293 -0.1005 
(0.4702) (-C.5755) 




0.32.;-) 
(1.7527) 


C.ei 05 
(2!8831) 


-O.T3':3 -0.l!59 
(-0.7018) (-0.7940) 


Urbin Rasid-^r.c2 v 


0.C453 
(0.3070) 


0.2605 
(3.1535) 


0.6315 0.0705 
(2.5451) (0.7C57) 


Professionals 


0.2115 
(1.5773) 


0.5545 
(2.5963) 


0.3531 C.S639 
(1.8565) (4.2592) 


Managers 


0.4243 
(1.S133) 


-0.9093 
(-3.6330) 


0.1340 -1.5915 
(0.3640) (-4.2539) 


Craftsme.i 


-0.2708 
(-2.1350) 


0.6737 
'(5. 0905) 


0.2363 0.4150 
(0.6129) (1.1979) 


Cperativas 


0.0254 
(0.1859) 


0.8597 
(7.1313) 


-0.3059 0.3548 
(-0.2355) (3.2207) 


Labor 2 rs 


-0.1557 


0.9032 






* * 
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Table 5 ^--C>m t: R'lsd 



.':crt -White i\'al2s 



F 

Stincarri Error 
M'ji-nbar cf Obsarvations 

t-v2luss m parentheses, 



-0.2BS4 



Ck J* IS 
J . h^2 J 

(3.1216) 



G.012o -0.4250 
(U.C310} (-3.1135) 



raderal 



?riv>ite 



0.4298 


15,0134 


3.4152 


0.0962 


0.0517 


0.0510 


1.Q9S4 


2.0270 


1.4370 


766 


3,199 


675 



-0.3175 -0.1135 

O.Olci -0.cr53 
(0.4635) (-0.s;44) 

-0.6517 -C.3r'>3 
(-2.4313) (-2.4322) 

5.S335 

0.0237 



2,534 



ERIC 
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ERIC 



-Jncj rac^ d iscr Inirutlon oqcutz through occ-^^a 1 1 onal cM:- 

cv-rt.ii.'! of thvise 01ffeyen;:;als increase In ibsoluto valua: 
'NK? Gf thssa 15 ths* racial rilf.'^srttntlal for privata s^it-jr 
n!:Us In 15it" w.^fch Incr^vVSGS froin -0.0057 in the psrson^il 
Cjuractev^i sties equation to -O. r370 in ths full -scale sq.Ji- 
ticn. T))a Changs in the sex dif ferenti;-.! for private sector 
whites is further from expectation: it changes fron an in- 
sisniT'icant 0.0151 to a highly significant 0.1878. 

The saina criticism applies to use of these occupational 
variables in the wage rate equations as in the earnings 
equations. The changes in the patterns of the estimate<; 
coefficients in the full-scale equations eniphasize the 
shortcomings of the occupational variables and that the 
personal characteristics equations are the nost meaningful 
for the purposes of this study. 

Personal Characteristics Equations for White Females 

The significance of the differences between the esti- 
mated coefficients for Federal and private sector white 
females is examined in relation to the estimated wage rate 
differential. Unlike the earnings and wage rate differen- 
tials of every other race-sex group, the wage rate dif- 
ferantial for white females increased slighcly between 1960 
and 1970 from» 0.834 to 0.842. When these differentials ar-* 
dsco.nposed using the Feierar"regress ion weights, the p:ro- 
portion considered an economic rent increases .from 67 per 
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cane to 7 J pir c.').vl: or tn^» gro^i- a i Tfaren t la 1 . Hhen the 
ICiC ijrDS!; c'lf fijr u'lVtivil Is d u'CO-npasHd using the private 
rij-j-t-.-lvrt VTiinhts, 5 pscuMar >-e3uU occurs. These v/eishts 
^•r':c.vt2 tiuU if v/h1t2 fsj-alss in the FaderDi sector v/sru 
pa-:-.: .vccGr:-iny to tha w;tne fiita structure estimGts'i for 
thiu^^ »'.•) tho prrvate s.?ct*:.r, the Fadtjral workers v/oijlci re- 
calys hic.'-sr wa^a reitas then th«iy do at present. This im- 
plies Jinat thira rs dlscrlnina tion (in the usual meanlno of 
the t^sn^i) in wage rates against white femares In the Federal 
sector but that this Is offset by their superior productive 
characteristics. This result is extreme and reflects the 
fact that the negative effects of the marital status vari- 
ables (all variables except the spouse absent variable) and 
the SABVB variable are significantly smaller in the private 
sector. These same variables have signif iccvntly snaller 
effects in the private sector in the earnings equations but 
the difference between the esti.r.ated coefficients of the 
spouse absent variable is much larger in the v/age rate equa- 
tion. Since the true esti.-nate of the components of the gross 
differential probably falls between the estinates made with 
the Federal and private regression weights, it is reasonable 
to assume that the portion of the differential which remains 
between comparable workers is smaller thrin that estimated 
with Federal regression weights but is not negative. 

An examination of the mean number of weeks worked by 
white females in both years confirms that they enjoy greater 
stability of employment within the year in the Federal sec- 
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tor. ir. t.;.> ^-.^n valu.-s cr<i 47.501 weeks In the 

F^icsrol sector cind 42.043 veeks 1n the privctii. sactor. In 
tha vaVu-;! ara ^5.883 v;2^vs- in the.Fedsral sector and 
we3:-..s ir, tl^s private secxor. Ths fact that a d1f^ 
fore-ntUl in ..vs^^ rates exists between Federal and private 
sector v/hlt^? fc>;ares and that srn^e portion cf it remains 
boiv-'ee,-! comparable '.;orkers suggests that the observed earn- 
ings diffarsr.tlal cannot be attributed primarily to dif- 
ferenc«s in non-pacuniary benefits. This indicates that the 
CoGparebility Doctrine has not been successful in establish- 
Ing equal basic rates of pay or equal earnings for workars 
of coniparable productivity. The changes in the nunber of 
weeks worked in the two sectors between 1960 and 1970 also 
provide an explanation for the increase In the wage rate 
differential when the earnincs differential for white 
feaales decreased over this period. Although weeks worked 
are larger in the Faderal sector in both years, the dif- 
ference from v/ee.ks worked in the private sector is much 
snaller fn. 1|7C. Furthermore, weeks worked in the Federal 
sector decreased between 1960 and 1970. This Indicates that 
the slight increase in basic rate of pay during this period 
was offset by the decrease in both the absolute and relative 
niimber of weeks worked in the Federal sector so that the 
earnings differential decreased while the v/age rate dif- 
ferential increased. 

Sur.niary and'^Con'clusions 
Federal workers as a whole and in every race-sex group 
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P3cuni-ry t..'ic ncn-oacum\n'y tsnr.j. Einh of cl^esa w:5ce rcit^ 
d -; f f 5 r r. t { I Is Is - n 11 e r t h a ?i c ■ g cor r c s p o n .J 1 .-^ g a t r n I n s 

r-if isc: bet:", ty.r-,s of brn i r''-: tc, E^cb qt zh^ v?ig5 c1 ff. '3 i-sn- 
tials t::et vor whlt;j rintalas) dacravs^d bot.iSi-; 

end U'70. r:v3 dec -aasss runs^d in s1z^ rrc.i per'csnt for- 
r.co-vfhita r-sHuias to 27 par cont for no^r-v^hUa rr.iias. Clf- 
fcjrc!^.cei In c-sn?ral econoirilc ccnditions probably eccount for 
thes?. dci-r^j.^ces. Like the earnings diff firantial s , the 
larsest v^tg^ rata differential in both years is for white 
males (1. 507 1n logs In 1960 and 1 .205 In logs in 1 970) 
while tlie s-allest in 1950 is for*-«Khite farn^ilas (0.834 in 
logs) and 1n 1970 is for non-;vhite males (0,780 In logs). 
More than half cf all the dif fsrenl:ial s (except that for 
v/hita fcnales in 1960) remains between comparable workers 
ixv.tS this is ccrsid.^red an economic rent paid to Federal! 
v/orkers. These results indicate that the Comparability 
Doctrine has been unsuccessful in establishing either equal 
earnings or equal pay rates for workers of comparable 
productivity. Federal v/orkers apparently have no need cf a 
comparability policy to improve their position in either 
pecuniary or non-pecuniary matters. The policy has, 
instead, helpe tham to maintain their superior position. 
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for further cor^s^^^nis on^thts'^ 



S^!^.^sJ?$v^^^? ^^^^^^^^^^ ^i^-. c^ii.yf. 



..uivivsrty Press, 13-57}. p. 4. 

l^J-:^L"ttKl^ Indicates that t)ie 

1 \r Ci c * y \^ 



'^''-5- ^!2"s are computed from the natural 
levari.. n,-:!^ cr wage rates, they are geometric means: 



n 

* exp X (In W.)/n. 
1=1 1 



ihe estimated sex differential fo;- private s&cfar 
workers IS unexpected (the positive value of o:i'46rfs 
significant at the 5 per cent level). This tvpi nf IL,.., 
emphasizes the shortcomings of the occuflal ona^variable^ 
wnich change the pattern of the coefficients of t'e 'orson^i 
characteristics variables in an often unpredi^iabl e waj! 

,,v--^It^?L'^-^^^^-^''''P^^?"^^ °^ ^^'^ differential for 

f^on ^ il"n^'2 personal characteristics equations dipart 
irorn urns pactarn and will be considered in detail belo-v 
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CHAPTER VII 
CO.ICLUSIOjiS AND POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

The analysc-5 of earnlnss and wage rats differentials 
between Federal sovernfiient and private sector workers for 
1S€0 and 1970 h.v3 indicated certain clear patterns In the 
detarninants of earnings and wag9 rates in the two sectors 
and in tha ccnponants of the estimated differentials. Fron 
these analyses conclusions were drawn with respect to the 
conparability of Federal and private workers In the two 
years and the application of the Comparability Doctrine dur- 
ing that period. Policy implications for the Federal pay 
systems may be drawn ^rom these results. 

Before examining these policy implications, a brief 
review of the findings of this thesis is valuable. In 
addition, consideration Is given to the source of the ob- 
served economic rent paid to Federal workers in both wage 
ratss and earnings. This, too. has implications for Federal 
pay pol icy. 

Review of the Results 
During the ISSO's, detailed reforms were made In the 
Federal pay systems in order to achieve the goal of equal 
pay for comparable workers in the Federal government and 
the private sector. The policymakers maintained that these 
reforms were needed in the early 1960's to bring the under- 
paid Federal workers to comparability with their counter- 
parts in the private sector. Full comparability was to have 
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bcten ach1.«';a.t th,^ two sectors by 137 

this if, ar. «;vp-:is:7e policy with in^portanc implications for ^ 
this c^untry'i -H'ir.ocv/ar nes-is and usss vMvich requires ra- 
ovaiu^-i:1.vn boti^ i;lth respact to Its original rationals and 
Us i:i:Lc%cu^-.ri cppli t1 on . riiis t.T.?3ls hss attenpted to 
provrda that rs-ev. ] uacton on tha ba.sis of data which are 
indi:.ja/'d.i.n cf cress a-i^pioyad in sstting the comparability 

An advanta-ja allagedly associated with employment by 
the Federal (jovamnent is the existence of greater non- 
pecuniary benefits there than in the private sector. These 
bariefits includa differences In the stability of employnent. 
hours worked, and intensity of v/ork effort. Therefore, In 
order to examine the comoarabillty of Federal and private 
sector workers, soma consideration must be given to differ- 
ences In these non-pecuniary benefits. . For this purpose, 
both earnings and wage rates in the tv/o sectors are cornpared. 
Earnings are thought to reflect certain of these non-pecuniary 
benefits (stability of employnient within the year measured 
in differences in weeks worked) while wage rates do not. 
Consequently, a comparison of wage rates in the two sectors 
enables a determination of the. comparabi 1 i ty of pay of 
Federal and private sector workers without accounting for 
this particular non-pecuniary difference while a co.-nparlson 
of earnings in th« two s,2ctors permits a similar determin- 
ation with such an allowance. Using Caxaca's technique for 
decomposing differentials, each of these comparisons Is 
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n du2 t>5 J;ffu-."Qr!:a3 in pro^uuT.1v3 characteri : tics botv/esn 
t::j tv/o typ-s of wk^rs ar.d th3 raslcu-?.! is ascribed to 
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c - r \ n -j s a r. • * w 5 « >. ^ ,4 ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

:.'^rn1ns^ v.-cine ratas in l-oth yo^.rs in torirs of differ- 
eoces Do:v;29n all v;ork.3rs in aach sactor, all no.Q-profas- 
signal workars in each sector, and each of tha eight race- 
sex groups in each ssctor. This doei not indicate that 
the e^rnin^js of every Federal worker are greater than those 
of his or her co-jnterpart in the private sector. These re- 
sults pertain to the averages of the natural logarith.-ns of 
earnings and wage rates of similar groups in the two 
sectors. In most cases these gross di f fere.Uials are 
larger in 1550 than in 1970. The relative size of the net 
differentials (that portion of the diff -s.Vticl which re- 
gains between co.7ip£rable workers) varies according to sex. 
For. both whites and non-whites, the proportion of both 
the earnings and wage rate differentials which is attri- 
butable to econo.iiic rent paid to Federal workers is larger 
in 1 970 than in 19*50 for fenales but Is larger in 1950 
than in 1970 for nalesJ This probably reflects differ- 
ences in general econoniic conditions In the two years and 
differences in the I.T.pact of inflation on males and females 
In the two sectors during the latter part of the 1960's. 
In'both years the largest gross and net earnings and 
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- r,to di-far..tiels (in absolute sUa) appear for white 

n^ales. In 1960. th5 sr^allast gross and net earnings and 
vago rata diff.rsntials are for whit^ finales while fn 1970 
the s,-.:alUst gross and net aarnvngs dif f arsntia) s ars for 
non-whita »;.las. Tha snalVest gross wage rata differential 
In 1S70 is also for non-white malss but tha so-allest net 
clffarantial occurs for fenales. Whan the gross differ- 
entials are dacoi^posed into a part sttributabla to dlffar- 
encas in productive characteristics batwaen the two types 
Of workers and the residual considered an economic rant, 
the largest proportion of most of these differentials 
consists of this economic rant: in most cases the economic 
rent is ^ora than 70 per cent of tha total differential. 
That this is the case for both earnings and wage rate differ- 
entials indicates that higher earnings in tha Federal sector 
are not solely d.a to greater stability of employment in 
the Fadaral governisant. 

Perusal of the earnings and wage rate equations esti- 
mated for both years reveals certain patterns which con- 
tribute to tha observed economic rent in earnings and wage 
rates paid to Fadaral workers. In tha personal character- 
istics equations, tha estimated rates of return to educa- 
tion and experiences are higher for Federal than for 
private sector workers in nearly every raca-sax group. 3 
These personal characteristics aquations are tha preferred 
equations for examining the comparability of Federal and 
private workers both becaisVof the basic policy goal of ' 
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the Conp^s.Mbil t ty Doctrine and because the Rtsdning of the 
occupational vAri^bles Is quss t1 ona bl a . 

Duinoy varicVbTes for race and sax ars Included when 
posslbre to coiT:pars the effects of thssa typas of discrim- 
ination In th2 Fedarul sovernn>ent and ths privats sector. 
Assuwins that tho other personal characteristics varisbles 
control for diffsrsnces in productivity batv/sen the 
races and se.xes, these results Indicate that non-white 
females lose less 1n terms of earnings in 1950 and wage 
rates in both years from discrimination in the Federal 
government than in the private sector. Won-v/hlte males 
and white females lose less from discrimination in the 
private sector. In 1970, however, discrimination in terms 
of earnings appears greater in the private sector except 
for racial discrimination against males which Is stronger 
in the Federal government. 

Source of the Economic Rent 
The estimated differentials indicate that all Federal 
workers, no matter what their race or sex, receive an 
economic rent both in wage rates and in earnings; but they 
do not explain the'source of this economic rent. The ex- 
planation for this can be found in the institutional set- 
up of Federal employment. It was noted In Chapter III that 
the proponents of the Comparability Doctrine have treated 
government as a restrictive force which sets up non-compet- 
ing groups to the disadvantage of Federal workers. It is 
true that if government is not a restrictive force, there 
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v: -Ji : b- .-^o ..2.':: for i r. tcrv^M. vi i.-: In th- FfiJaral v;age.:iet- 
ti.'Mj ?roc^»3S to assure equal pay for ccnparsbl a wcrkars 
"jn tP'j two sectors, for njarkut forcss would achieve this 
result through tra privat- v.act^-setti ng prccass an<J quality 
adjustnant'j . If there was fr^se nova^ent bstivaen the -v;c 
sectors and Federal wages '..3-2 less than t'icsa for con- 
parable privata v/orkers, F-dsral workers would leave 
govarnment employment for the prh/ntz sector. Prjvata 
o.-nployn.-nt -would rise and v/ases would fall until wages 
v/sra equal in the two sectors or the quality of Federal 
workers faVK Alternatively, if Federal wages were higher 
than private sector, private workers would enter Federal 
goycrnmsnt eriployment Private employnient v/ould fall and 
wayas rise until wages In tha two sectors were equal or 
quality adjusted accordingly. However, the findings of 
this thesis have indicated that government is a restrictive 
force which sets up non-compating groups that lead to a 
persistent pay differential in favor of Federal workers. 

The Federal governin'ant acts as a restrictive force 
which results in non-conrpating groups through its system 
of career employees. Over 91 per cent of all Federal 
employee posi tions 'are in the career servica, which con- 
sists of those positions regulated by tha United States 
Civil Service Comnission or merit systems administered 
by other Federal agencies. Career employees are selected 
through "open compati t icn^^ However, once an individual 
attains career status, which occurs after completing certain 
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pario'Js of iarvico, ha enjoys many advantages over those 
who have not attained this status. These include: he 
can tnove vrithin ond bstween aaencies v/i thout coRpetitlve 
exanination to d job for which he qualifies; he is re- 
tainad d'ji'nr^^; a re^luction of the Federal work force in 
prefer-nce to comparable Federal workers who have not 
attained career status; by law, he is protected from ' 
arbitrary rs^^^oy^l; and he may re-enter FedsLr^) ejuploy- 
snent without competitive examination.^ It is through this 
policy that Federal career employees, who constitute, the 
majority of all Federal employees, form a non-competing 
group: a private worker who wishes to enter Federal 
government employnent and enjoy the higher pay there can- 
not conpete with a Federal career employee of comparable • 
productive characteristics because the career employes is 
given preference over him in all job selections and lay- 
offs. This private worker can compete with the career 
employee on an equal basis only when he has been in Federal 
employment for a sufficient time to achieve career status 
also. This Implies that there will always be an excess 
supply of applicants for Federal employment. The Federal 
career service policy, then, is the basic cause of the 
Federal -private differential which may be expected to 
persist as long as this employment policy is maintained. 

Policy Recommendations 
The results of this thesis Indicate that in 1960 
Federal workers ware In a superior position to comparable 
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pri'.si^.2 su.*;o.'j und i 1 970 tney still -injoyec! tnat ad- 
v^ntag.^.^ This iLiplias that the Comparab n i ty Doctrina» 
\.'hicii was designed to provide guiclanca for satting Fed- 
erai wac;>:: levels, was concaivad in error .nnd lapl e.uan tod 
1n terror. Th:- policy of co-part sons of wanH ratas Is 
dorivsd frcn collective baroalntng end 1s cna which fre- 
quently is lisad in wagiJ determination. Hoivever, if one 
33archs3, it is always possible to naka a co?:iparison which 
is favorable to a wage increase. It was noted in Chapter 
II that the General Accounting Office, in its study of the 
comparability process, found the comparisons of jobs at 
GS-5, GS-7, GS-9, and GS-15 to be of this type. At each 
of these levels, the "PATC" survey covered a larger pro- 
portion of the higher paying jobs in the private sector 
than are found at this level in the Federal governmen t 
Such comparisons can Inflate the entire Federal wage scale. 

It is recognized that the Federal pay systen is enor- 
mously co.-nplex. It covers diverse jobs located through- 
out the United States and abroad. Consequently, some 
structure is necessary to coordinate these pay relation- 
ships. This structure must define internally cohesive 
relationships with* allowance for equity considerations 
among Federal employees. However, the precise ways in 
which the structure should account for these points are 
beyond the scope of this thesis and will not be considered. 

Many external forces also impinge on this structure. 
These include fiscal policy, collective bargaining prac- 
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ticas, and ciuvnaes in the cost of living, as wall as com- 
parisons with private sector pay rates. The Coniparabi M ty 
Doctrins, which accounts for this last external fcrcG cited, 
has been asttraated to cost $420 million a year for a one 
per cont incrsase in pay.^ Ulth expanses such as these to 
implenent this one policy, the additional expense necessary 
to obtain an accurate estimate of the number of applicants 
at each Federal job level appears justified in considering 
Federal pay raises both as a check on the implications of 
the comparisons with private sector jobs and to account 
for the influence of other market forces on the Federal 
pay structure. 

Without reforiTis in pay policy such as these, the 
Federal-private differentials in earnings, wage rates, and 
total compensation nay be expected to persist in the future. 
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U • U il O 


0. 031 


Ui&oviQd 




C.029 


0 040 


U * U <f c 


0.065 


Diyorced, Ssparated 


0 051 


O • U u CJ 




0.132 


Urban Rasi dance 




0.832 


0 650 


U • 7 41 !7 


U • 7 3o 


Prof essicnal s 




0.368 


0 133 


n 197 


\j. 043 


Managers 




0.1 26 


0 1 01 




0.020 


Craf tsmen 




G.0S5 


0 170 


U » UO 0 


0.108 


Operatives 




0.025 


0.T73 


U • U/ J 


0.Z59 


Laborers 




0.010 


0.035 




0. 1 03 


Service 




0.023 


0.072 




0.1 96 


Disability 




0.053 


0.056 




A A ^ r» 


In E 




8.965 


7.745 


8*408 


7.399 


tarni ngs 


$7,824.33 $2,309.99 


$4,482/79 $1 


,634.35 


In W 




1 .431 


0.350 


0.947 


0.125 


Wage Rage 




$4.18 


$1.42 


$2.58 


$1.33 


Hours V/orked 




40.795 


41.105 


40.071 


33.146 


Weeks Worked 




48.6.6lr^- 


45.715 


47.251 


44.439 
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Means 

ConstGnt 
Education 
Ex p en* 3 ne e 



Appendix A--ContinuQd 

Ma 1 e s 
^ vn 1970 (WC) 
Federal Private 



1 .000 

i5.rn 

21. 595 



Experlencs Squared 529.282 



Race 

Spouse Present 
Spouse Absent 
V/ id owed 
Divorced. Separated 0.042 
Urban Residence 0.841 
Professionals 



0.230 
0.801 
0.017 
0.014 



Managers 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Laborers 

Service 

Babyborn 

Disability 
In E 

Earnings 
In W 

Wage Rate 
Hours Worked 
Weeks Worked 



0.376 
0.133 
0.134 
0.053 
0.036 
0.057 

0.066 
9.093 



1 .000 
12.679 
22.486 
740.191 
0.184 
0.751 
0.017 
0.018 
0.055 
0.642 
0.125 
0.115 
0.243 
0.202 
0.075 
0.060 

0.076 
7.929 



Fenalss 
1n 1 370 (■•!C) 
Federal Private 



$8,892.82 $2,776.65 
1.510 0.409 
$4.53 $1.51 
41.714 43.451 
49.347^'^"47.294 

262 



1 ,000 
14.511 
13.063 
523.176 
0.328 
0.509 
0.024 
0.062 
0.134 
0.886 
0.186 
0.047 
0.007 
0.014 
0.003 
0.056 
1 . 31 7 
0.036 
8.367 
$4,302.71$1 
0.966 
$2.63 
38.803 
46.582 



1.000 
12.896 
20.833 
677.935 
0.235 
0.576 
0.024 
0.091 
0.119 
0.708 
0.098 
0.035 
0.019 
0.173 
0.012 
0.159 
1.780 
0.054 
7.263 
,426.53 
0.135 
$1.15 
35.907 
42.485 
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Appendix A--Cont1nued 



Means 



White Males 
in 1 970 (l/C) 
Federal Private 



White Females 
In 1970 (;.,'C) 
Federal Private 



Constant 


1 .000 


1 .000 


1 onn 


1 • uuu 


_ Education 


15.633 


13.091 


1^ . 709 


1 7 9A^> 


Experience 


21 .623 


22.250 


19 9 em 




Experience Squared 


622.379 


723.533 


W U U • fi. -7 C 




Spouse Present 


0.832 


0.780 


0.528 




Spouse Absent 


0.013 


0.014 




n no 1 


Widowed 


0.011 


0.01 5 


si • w Q u 


n n o 
U •Uo4 


Divorced, Separated 


0.034 


0.044 


Utile 


U» 1 03 


Urban Residence 


0.818 


0,625 


0 859 




Professionals 


0.447 


0.144 


\J m ceo 


n 1 1 ii 
U.I 14 


Managers 


0.163 


0.135 


0 057 




Craftsmen 


0.129 


0.257 


0.004 


0 (\91 


Operatives 


0.035 


0.180 


0.007 


n 1 (i9 


Laborers 


0.014 


O.051 


0.O01 


0 m n 


Service 


0.034 


0.040 


0.01 7 


' U • i CO 


Babyborn 






1 116 




Disability 


0.054 


P-077 


0.033 


0 fl£.7 


In E 


9.242 


7.977 


ft A^9 


7 Oil c 

/ •345 


Earnings $10,321 .66 $2,913.18 


$4,684.43$! 


,548.43 


In W 


1.640 


0.435 


1.046 


0.204 


Wage Rate 


$5.16 


$1 .55 


$2.85 


$1 .23 


Hours Worked 


41 .902 


44.181 


33.743 


36.023 


Weeks Worked 


49.635 


_.47!490 


46.883 


42.657 
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Non-White Males Non-White Fejnales 

in 1970 (WC) in 1970 (MC) 

f'^sans Federal Private federal Private 



Constant 


1 .000 


1 .000 


1 .000 


1 .000 


Education 


13.183 


10.852 


14.107 


11.754 


Expar i snca 


21 .503 


23.533 


1 5 . 61 6 


22.666 


Experience Squared 


652.341 


813.997 


406.153 


749.450 


Spouse Present 


0.693 


0.625 


0.471 


0.472 


Spouse Absent 


0.03W 


0.031 


0.018 


0.032 


Widows d 


0.023 


0.029 


0.062 


0.112 


0 i V or c e d , Se pa r a ted 


0.072 


0.102 


0.179 


0.170 


Urban Residence 


0.918 


0.718 


0.941 


0.758 


Prof ess ional s 


0.141 


0.039 


0.111 


0.048 


Managers 


0.033 


0.025 


0.025 


0.013 


Craftsmen 


0.149 


0.182 


0.015 


0.015 


Opera ti ves 


0.112 


0.299 


0.028 


0.209 


Laborers 


0.104 


0.178 


0.O07 


0.019 


Service 


0.134 


0.146 


0.138 


0.258 


Babyborn 






1 .729 


2.302 


Disabil ity 


0.072 


0.076 


0.044 


0.075 


In E 


8.596 


7.717 


8.194 


6.997 


Earnings $5,409.98 $2,245.21 


$3, 619. 17 $1 


,093.35 


In W 


1 .075 


0.295 


0.802 


-0.089 


Wage Rate 


$2.93 


$1 .34 


$2,23 


$ .92 


Hours Worked 


41 .088 


40.218 


38.916 


35.530 


Weeks Worked 


48.%84-- 


" 46.426 


45.964 


41 .930 
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